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GEN. ASBOTH AND HIS STAFF. 


THE gallantry displayed by Gen. Asboth in the recent vic- 
tory of Pea Ridge, gives great interest to the spirited sketch 
of himself and staff in the present number. For the particu- 
jars of the most recent exploits of these gallant men, we 
refer our readers to our last number. 

Gen. Asboth is an old soldier, known in the struggle for 
Hungarian Independence; after which he was confined in 
Asia-Minor with Kossath and other Hungarian leaders, and 
came in 1851 to the United States on board the frigate Mis- 
sissippi, under the protection of our Government; and 
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making the United States his home, he offered his services at 
the first call of the President to defend the Union and the 
Constitution. Not succeeding at Washington with his 
combined brigade, organized in New York, he commenced 
his active military career in the United States as Colonel of 
the Indiandf&egion in the Western Department, under com- 
mand of Major-Gen. Fremont, whose confidence he fully and 
deservedly possessed. He was Chief of the Staff and Brig- 
adier-General, and subsequently Major-General command- 
ing the 4th division. As such he accompanied the Com- 
manding-Gencral through the State of Missouri to Springfield, 
being, despite all the difficulties of deficient transportation, 
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lack of pxovisions, etc., always foremost with his command, 
preserving, by the influence of his own calm energy, strict 
discipline and good order among ‘his inexperienced 
troops. 

When Maj.-Gen. Hunter superseded Gen. Fremont at 
Springfield, he ordered Gen. Asboth to continue, and con- 
firmed him in his command, and on the retrograde movement 
from Springfield, Asboth’s and Siegel’s divisions were the 
last to leave, wishing and anxiously looking for a chance at 
the enemy. On the march to Rolla, Asboth furnished 
throughout the rear guard, and he, with his command, are 
now encamped near Rolla, awaiting further orders, and, no 
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doubt, iooking for a more active and eventful career and a! ters having this chirographig peculiarity which have come 


warmcr climate. 
Among the officers in the sketch are Acting Brigadier- 





under his notice during the past six months, but one cer- 
tainiy, two possibly, have ascended to the beatific altitude 


Genera / , Rrigage Ouarte Ps . en he ines . ‘ e 
renera Albert, Brigace Quartermaster McKay, the young | o¢ 1. compositor’s room. 


commander of the Fremont Hussars, Major George L. 
Waring, Jr from New York City, formerly Major of the 
“‘Garibaldi Guards,” and the General's Aides-de-Canip, 
Gillen and Kroll, etc. Among Gen. Asboth’s most con- 
stant attendants is his favorite dug, York, a splendid speci- 
men Of the St. Bernatd Species. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
FRANK LESLIE, Fropristor ——E. G. SQUIER, Editor. 
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French Fooleries. 
In the suite of Prince Napoleon, during his late visit to this 
country, was a certain M. Maurice Sand, whose sole dis- 
tinction seems to have been the circumstance of being the 
son of Madame “Georges Sand.” Who his father is or was 
is not. so certain. This youth, since his return to France, 
has undertaken to get up a little éclat on his ownaccount, by 


t4° o ' 
writung, inthe very respectable Revue des Devx Mondes, a | 
¢ . . * | 
series of sketches of what he saw and learned in this country. | 
;} Tue Commence or Tur Country.—‘ The commerce of this | 


Without the ability to give piquancy to facts, he has resorted 
to the common expedient of small writers, exaggeration, 
caricature and falsehoud—completely proving, that although 
he bears his mothér’s mame, he has inherited none of her 
xenius. He professes to recount an interview with President 


Mr. Seward on the Policy of the United States. 
Tne following letter, addressed by Mr. Seward to Mr. Ilorper 
| Twelvetrees, who presided at a Peaco Rejoicing Mectivg in London, ap- 
pears in the English papers: 
/ DEPARTMENT OF STATE, WASHINGTON, } 
February 14, 1862. j 
| Dear Sir—I acknowledge with sincere pleasure the reeeption of your 
| letter of the 17th of January, and also of the proceedings of a public 
meeting which was held on the 1!th of that month in the Tower Hamlets, 






' on the gubject of the relations between your country and mine. It is | 
I 


, very gratifying to me to be assured, ¢ am by those procecdings, that 
| the course which this Government has adopted in regard to a question 
of neutral rights in maritime war, is approved of by a large and re- 
spectable portion of the British public. The policy of the American 
people, sir, is a policy of peace at home, peace abroad, peace with all 
, hations—a policy of freedom for themselves, of freedom in their ex- 
| tending empire, and s policy hopeful of, and conducive to, the ultimate 
| freedom of all classes and conditions of men. Whoever shall wage war 
| against the American people will find themselves obliged, not only to 
| commit the first wrong, but to become, when they enter the contest, the 
| enemies, not only of order, peace and progress on this continent, but o 
human nature If. With many thanks for your grest courtesy, and 
| with best wishes, now as always, for the prosperity and happiness of all 
| your countrymen, I hay 











WILLIAM. .L, SEWARD, 


country has seareely suffered appreciably during the past year, notwith- 
standing the unparallcied difficulties by which it has been on every side 
threatened and beset, It is true that our imports, especially in articles 
| of luxury, have declined, but still the total agyregate of our importa- 


tions amount to more than $334,000,000 against $362,000,000 for 1860, and | 


Lincoln, which is palpably a sheer fabrication. He next says r $58,000,000 for 1859, On the other hand, our exports have reached the 


tives, where he found a member speaking, “with his hal 
firmly fized on the top of his head.” We quote the youth 
literally : | 


* Mr. Seward, who accompanied the Prince, introduced to him the high 


functionaries of the political machine, the wheels of which continued to 


creak in the person of « very noisy orator, This tadivitlual, in a yellow 
cotton palctot, his hat firmly fleed on hishead—which does not offend ime, 
but which can never be picture eque untiliwe changeour style of headdress 
—hurls outa speoch, listencd to with the greatest sang-/roi/, or rather 
not listened tqgatall. This‘ Pere Duchesne’ seems ina mighty state of | 
exasperation, but does not disturb in the slightest degree the oceupa- 
tions of the othe r Senators, One is absorbed reading his newspaper, 
another is whittling a small picce of woo”, another is asleep with his 
legg tp in the air.” 

M. Sand must have had some reminiscence of the English 
Parliament inhis head, inasmuch as neither he or any one 
clse ever saw a Member of Congress speaking, during the 
sessions, with his haton. Butthe crowning Munchausenism 
of the young man, to whom it is to be hoped age will add 
the quality of truthfulness, is where he asserts that not one 
manin ten in the United States Army is American born, | 
whereas, the fact is that not one man in tenis from the other | 
side of the Atlautic. The following paragraph from his 
article is amusing, when we reficct that the pay of our 
privates is, per month, greater thau that of the French 
soldicrs per year; and that our daily army ration, if not in 
quantity certainly in value, is as great as that of the French | 
soldier per week: “ Not one man inten,” says the veracious 
Sand, “is an American born—all Germans, Swiss, Irish, 
Hungarians, Italians, a few Frenchmen and Cansdians. An 
ill-looking Frenchman, with whom M. Sand professes to 
have conversed in camp, has been promoted to the rank of 


corporal because he knows ‘ fifteen words of English. This | 


reliable personage tells M. Sid that his pay is *CO cents a 
month (!!); by way of clothing, they give us a pair of paiters 
und a pair of suspenders; and as for the rations, they hav 
hitherto consisted of rice, tobacco, aud an unlimited number 
of newspapers.’” 

We commend Madame Georges Sand to give her unhappy 
ganin a lesson on the value of truth; and, should he live at 
home, keep the key of the money-drawer out of his reach. 
Falschood and theft are twin vices. 


Attention, Rhymers ! 


AmonG the diseases incident to children and youth are the 
whooping cough, the measles and a tendency to write 
poetry. Smallpox was not uncommon at onc time, but 
Jenner interposed a preventive. Thanks to Jenner, the 
smallpox is now scarcely known ‘in respectable circles.” 
The whooping cough still exists, also the measles, and worst 
of all, the tendency to perpetrate rhymes. ‘The latter gene- 
rally runs out with the first crop of tecth; but there are 
obstinate cases in which the patient never entirely recovers, 
and continues blotting down sensations and experiences, 
common to everybody and common cnough, to the very end 
of a mis-spent life. We all know that the bright moonlight 
is beautiful, that the breath of the south wind through our 
open casement is soothing, the rustle of leaves and the gur- 
gle of running waters pleasant, and that mountains are often 
majestic and thunderstorms sublime. Everybody’s ‘heart 
is too often sad, but oftener, as we hope and believe, glad. 
It is sortowful to part from those we love, and agonizing to 
see the grave close over them. We all know that affections 
die out, hopes are blasted, that friends desert us, that man 
is frequently base, and women as often fickle—in short, 
that we are all human beings, with instincts, feelings, 
sympathies and passions, wonderfully alike, sensitive to 
pain and pleasure, and with experiences more or less the 
same. But why, under heaven, waste time and blank ‘paper, 
to say nothing of racking your brain and exhausting your 
limited vocabulary, in putting all these univefsalitics in im- 
perfect rhyme andworse rhythm? And above all, why squan- 
der postage and bother wretched editors by sending them 
off for publication ? 

Now be it known to rhymers all and sundry (poets. all if 
ye think the designation more respectable), that the editor 


of this paper himself once had a virulent attack ofthe same 


disease which afflicts you, and has since had a light visita- 
tion of the measles, a severe turn of philanthropy and _poli- 
tics, and has contractcd a curious habit of unceremoniously 
throwing all Ictters in which the lincs commence with capi- 


tal letters into a capacious wicker basket bencath his table, | 


whence they disappear diurnally—wN®her no one knoweth! 
It is a sad declaration to make; but of the hundreds of let- 


157,000,000, and in 1560 2400,000,000, A more complete refutation it is 
impossible to conceive, of the statement recently made in various quay 
ters, that ‘ the secession contest had robbed us of half our foreign coim- 
meree.”’ We only refer to the circumstance now, however, as one of the 


| numerous proofs which might be adduced to show the reeuperative 
power and comparative prosperity of the country, and its ability to bear | 


auyamount of fiscal burdens which Congress muy find it needful to 


| impose.” —~ Tine 


“Rowpyism av Evrctrions.”—The “ turbulence 
mocracies is a favorite theme for European, but especially English 
censure, Our elections are held up as the extremest illustrations of dis 


” of de- 


order, Yet there never has been a single general Parliainentary election | 


in England, in which the disturbances at the polls did yot excced those 
of all the c!ections which have taken place in the Unit@® States, during 
the #0 odd years ofits existence as a nation. We read in the English 


papers, for instance, adcounts like the following from the /iustrated | 
Vews, which is only a summary of incidents given in much more dis- | 
rraceful detail in other papers: “ The great Grimsby election terminated | 
in favor of Mr. Chapman, ete. A great deal of rioting took place during; | 


the day, an attack was made on Mr. Heneage’s hotel, in the course of 
which several persons were injured. Serious riots also occurred in con- 
nection with the Lincoln election, The Mzsyor’s residence was stone:l 
by the mob on Tuesday se’ennight, and further outrages were only pre- 
vented by the thnely arrival of a company of infantry from Sheffield.” 


| We way safely say, that not a single instance of the kind has occurred 
in the Northern United States from the very beginning of its history. | 


Inthe South-West there have been occasional fights, we believe, but 
upox the principles of an Trish Vair, vad not in regard to the election 
itself, 
The Om Weris or Nortit-Wrestern PENNSYLVANIA.— 
“yw people have any notion of the vast yield ofthe oil or petroleum 
wells of North-western Pennsylvania, The weekly yield is 269,000 
| barrels, or 1,090,000 of barrels annually. If the whole issued from one 
wellit would throw out 35,700 barrels a day, 1,490 an hour, 25 a minute, 
; and nearly half of one a second, It would filla lake two miles long, 
one-fifth of a mile wide and 10 feet deep; and this yicld is belfeved to 
| be not only perennial, but capable of indefinite inerease, 


Or 






Frank Lesiie’s MONTULY MaGazine for March has come 
| tohand, Itis «superior number, and the Magazine is the best on our 
o&*hange list—according to our taste, It always has something frevh, 
an | the female editor always finds something new in way of patterns, 
receipts, cte,, lithe Gazelle of Fashion, which accompanies it, without 
jnereasing the price. Weean certainly recommend this Magazine to our 
readers as the best fer all purposes, and it is the production of one of 
the most liberal as well as enterprising publishers in the country.— 
Weekly Tribune, Manitowoc, Wis, 


Servep mm Rwuutr.—A hack-driver named McCabe was | 


| lately arrested and his licence revoked, under the following circum- 
| stances. He conveyed two returned soldiers from Cortlandt street to 
| the Chambers etrect Station, for which he charged them the sum of 82. 
The soldiers paid him a Treasury note, from which he retained not only 
oo 
| He was arrested, made to give up both fare and “ discount,” and had 
| his licence revoked, Served him right. 


| 
} 


| INTELLIGENT CriticismM.—Our readers will appreciate the 
| romerkably clear notions which the people of France and England must 
| have of our military operations, derived from information contained in 
| the following paragraph from the Paris Moniteur, the “ official” paper 
ofthe Empire. Speaking of Burnside’s Expedition, it says: 

“The Federal army landed and proceeded towards Elizabeth City, 
which it found evacuated and burned by the Southern troops. Froia 
there a detachment advanced as far as the Tennessee river, and thus ov- 
cupies the principal road between Memphis and Columbus, ‘This move- 
ment establishes the troops of Gen, Burnside in the rear of the great 
army of the Potomac.” 

This is very much as if we were to write, ‘‘ The French troops lande:l 
at Cadiz, which they burnt with lucifer matches, and a detachment ac- 





| London, on the principal road from Copenhagen to Dresden.” 


_——— a oe 


THE LANDING OF THE U.S. FORCES AT SLOCUM 
CREEK, NEAR NEWBERNE. 


Tne unfortunate fiascos of Bull Run and Big Bethel made 
many an American hold his breath, as he rapidly compared 
in his mind the fields of Lexington and Trenton with the 





away, and the men of Donelson, Roanoke, Pea Ridge and 
Newberne stand beside the departed heroes of Washing- 


Burnside at Newberne shows that in the determined fighit- 
ing element, the men of ’62 are not a jot behind those of 
76, for the last exploit in North Carolina abounds in the 
heroic element. Our Artist, Mr. Schell, some of whose ad- 
mirable sketches we publish to-day, says in the short letter 
which accompanied them, “It is useless and invidious to 
single out any particular regiment for special praise, when 
| all showed equalepluck, dash and endurance, when these 
| qualities were required. It is sufficient to say that although 
some regiments appear more prominently than others, it 





troops at Slocum Creek was full of daring incidents. The 
New York J/erald correspondent in describing the scene Mr. 
Schell has depicted, says: ‘‘ The point at which the troops 
landed, is the mouth of Slocum’s Creek, about 12 miles be- 


: the houor to be your most obedient servant, | 


the 82, but 65 cents, this being, as he alleged, the “discount” on it. | 


vaneed to the Danube and,thus established themselves in the rear of | 


present. Fortunately that momentary cloud has passed | 


ton’s day in the estimation of the world. The victory of | 


| was entirely the force of circumstances.” The landing of the4 
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— 


’ 

cnnett, the flagship of Gen. Reno, was the first to 

enter the creck, Gen. Reno’s brigade having the honor of 

the advance. ‘The 21st Massachusetts regiment, under 

| Lieut.-Col. Clark, was on board the Patuxent, and was to 
i 


low Newberne, by water, and 17 by land. The Patuxent, 





have land first, according to the pfogramme, but the 
teaimer Alice Price, with Gen. Burnside and the 51st New 

York regiment, glided suddenly by the Patuxent, and ran up 
as near as possible to the beach, when the color-bearer of 
the reviment fearlessly jumped overboard into some four 
the flag up over his head waded 















fect of water, and ho! y 
ashore. Reaching terra firma, the flag was unfurled, and 
the Sturs and Stripes once more floated over that portion 
of North Carolina. Col. Ferrero followed into the water, 
an example which his whole regiment soon imitated, and in 
a few minutes his whole command was ashore. Almost at 
the same time, and within a briefer period than it takes to 
narrate it, the other regiments followed, and the water was 
soon a swarm of men wading ashore, and of launches filled 
| With troops from the vessels further out in the stream. I 
| must not omit to mention that the Pilot Boy, the flagship of 
Gen. Foster, also ran in shore, and the troops on board, 25th 
| Massachusetts, likewise jumped into the water. With such 
alacrity was the landing effected, that in Jess than an hour 
the greater portion of the division was ashore.” 








brangetdeny OF FORT THOMPSON BY U.S. TROOPS 


| Tue triumph at Newberne was a double one, although the 


less, our gallant Navy, under Capt. Rowan, had their share 
of danger and glory. Capt. Rowan, in his gailor-like account 
of the doings of his gunboats, after modestly narrating the 
important services he rendered Gen. Burnside the day pre- 
vious in the debarkation of the land forces, thus recounts 


| 


| 
| 
! 


> a “A! | his own separate share of the expedition to Newberne : } 
he went with Secretary Seward to the House of Representa. | very satisfactory amount of $388,000,000; while in 1859 they were only | 


| “At 6.30 a4.M. Friday , 14th inst., we heard a continuous firing of 

heavy guns aud musketry inland, and immediately commenced throwing 
| our shells in advance of the position supposed to be held by our troops. 
The ficet steadily moved up, and gradually closed in towards the bai- 
teries. he lower fortifications were discovered to have been abandoned 
by the enemy, A boat was dispatched to it and the Stars and Stripes 
plauted on the ramparts. As we adyanced the upper batterics opened 
fire upon us. ‘The fire was returned with effect, the magazine of one ex- 
ploding. Having proceeded in an exteuded line as far as the obstruc- 
| tions In the river would permit, the signal was made to follow the 
| movements of the flagship, and the whole fleet advanced in order, con- 
| centrating our fire on Fort Thompson, mountimy 13 guns, on which 
| rested the encmy’s iand defences, The army, having with great callan- 

try driven them out of these defences, the forts were abandoned, Several 
| ofow vessels were slightly injured in passing the barricades of piles 
and torpedoes which had heen placed in the river, The upper battery 
having been evacuated on the appearance of the combined forces, it was 
abandoned and subsequently blew up. We now steamed rapidly up to 
the city. The enemy had fled, and the place remained in,our possession. 
Upon our approach several points of the city were fired by the cnemy, 
| where stores had been accumulated, Two small batteries constructed 
ef cotton’bules, and mounting two guns each, were also fired by them. 
‘Two small steamers were captured, another having been burned. A. 
large raft, composed of barrels of pitch and bales of cotton, which nad 
been prepared to send down upon the fleet, was fired, and, floating 
| against the railroad bridge, set it on fire and destroyed it. In addition 
| to the prizes, a quantity of pitch, tar, and a gunboat, and another vesscl 
| on the stocks, several schooners afloat, and an immense quantity of arms 
}and munitions of war, fell into our hands, At about 41. M. 1 sent 
several of our vessels to the right bank of the Trent river, to carry Gen. 
Yoster’s brigade to occupy the city of Newberne,” 


The correspondent of the J/erald who was on board the 
Delaware, says: 








“ This was a moment of suspense, but it lasted only for a short time, 
as Commander Rowan signalled for the rest of the boats to follow his 
lead and run the Delaware straight ahead, taking the risk of an accident, 


| 





and the steamer passed over this fearfully dangerous ground in perfect 
| Bafeiy, with the exceptions of the Stars and Stripes and the Picket, both 
| being slightly injured in the hull, but not sufficiently so as to preveut 
| them from procecding, the torpedoes which were destined to do such 
| terrible execution among the vessels being left behind, still lying harm- 
less in the beds in which they were planted, A very brisk fire was kept 
| up by the two guns from Fort Thompson, but as far as I could discover 
without the least effect upon our gunbeats. This firing was suddenly 
put a stop to by the well directed shot from our side, which struck one 
| of the columbiads on the muzale, throwing it from its carriage and 
| spreading consternation amonyst the men. This was the finishing 
| stroke. The rebels left the batiery in double quick time, and another 
| fort was ready for the victorious Stars and Stripes to float over. Still 
| another fortilication lay before us, and still another defeat for the enemy. 
| Yort Ellis mounted 9 guns, and it was understood that quite 9 force had 
collected there from the batteries that we had silenced on the way up, 
A brisk fire wes kept up here on both sides for a short time, until a shell 
| from one of the gunboats went through the magazme, exploding it 
with’a terrific report aud killing many insidethe fort. It was afterwards 
claimed by some of the rebels that the shell that did the execution was 
one of their own that burst by accident; but I have very good proof that 
such is not the case. A panic was now created, the rebels flying in all 
directions, leaving the fort to us, without injury in the least. One more 
little fort lay before us, that passed and the ¢ity of Newberne Would be 
| at our mercy, and in a few minutes more in our possession.” 
| 








MAJOR FRANK J. WHITE. 


| Tis gallant young soldier, whose exploits last summer as 
| commander of the Prairie Scouts brought him so prominently 

before the public, is the son of a New York lawyer, and has 
| received an excellent education. At the commencement of 
| the war he offered his services to the Western Department, 
| and assisted so materially in the formation of a Legion of 
| Prairie Scouts that he was made their Captain. In Mis- 

souri his daring, activity and vigilance made him a terror 
| to the rebel ruffians of that State, while his escape from his 

guard when captured in a dangerous reconnoissance gave 
| him additional éclat. He is a noble specimen of the gallant 
| young American, and as such we present his portrait to 
| our readers. 


= = -- ——— se sanapedl 
BORRHOMEO THE ASTROLOGER. 
A Monkish Tale. 


At the period of the famous plague of Milan, in 1680, a frenzy of 
superstition seized upon the population high andlow. Old prophe- 
cies of a diabolical visitation reserved fr their city, in that particular 
| year of grace, prepared the way for this wild panic of the imagina- 
} tion. When the plague broke out terror seems to have acted to a 
| degree scarcely paralleled upon the fancy or the credulity of the 
vcople. Excitement in very many cases produced absolutely the 
1allucinations of madness. Persons deposed, in the most solemn 
and consistent terms, to having themselves witnessed diabolical pro- 
| cessions, spoken with an awful impersonation of Satan, and been 
solicited amidst #cenes and personages altogether supernatural, to 
| lend their human agency to the nefarious designs of the fiend, by 
consenting to disseminate, by certain prescribed means, the virus of 
the pe silence. 
| Some of the stories related of persons possessed by these awful 
fancies are in print, and by no means destitute of a certain original 
and romantic horrer. That which 1 am about to tell, howev: r, has, 
I believe, never been printed. At all events, I saw it only in MS., 
sewed up in vellum, with a psaltery and half a dozen lives of saints, 
in the library of the old Dominican monastery which stands about 
two leagues to the north-east of the city. With your permission I am 
about to give you the best translation I was able to make of this 
short but odd story, of the truth of which, judging from te company 
in which I found it, the honest monks entertained no sort of doubt. 
You are to remember that all sorts of tales of wonder were at that 
time flying about and believed in Milan, and that many of these were 
authentieated in such a way as t» leave no doubt as to the bona fides 


of those who believed themselves to have been eye-witnesses of what 





most important work was done by the military. Neverthe- ' 
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they told. Monks and country padres of course believed; but so did 
men who stood highest in the church, and who, unless fame belied 
them, believed little else. 

In the year of our Lord 1630, when Satan, by divine permission, 
appearing among us in person, afflicted our beautiful city of Mi'an 
with a pestilence unheard of in its severity, there lived in the Strada 
Piana, which has lately been pulled down, an astrologer calling him- 
self Borrhomeo., Some say he came from Perrugia, others from 
Venice; I know not. He it was who first predicted, in the year of 
our Lord 1628, by means of his art, that the pale comet which then 
appeared would speedily be followed, not by war cr by fuminc, but by 
pestilence; which accordingly came to pass. Beside his skill in 
estrology, which was wonderful, he was profoundly versed in alchemy. 
He was a man great in stature, and strong, though old in years, and 
with a most reverent beard. But though seemingly austere in his 
life, it is said that he was given up, in secret, to cnormous wicked- 
ness, 

Having snut himself up in his house for more than a month, with 
his furnace and crucibles (truly he had made repeated and near ap- 
proaches to the grand arcanum) he had arrived, as he supposed, at 
the moment of projection. 

He collects the powder and tries it on molten lead; it was a failure. 
He was too wise to be angry; the long pursuit of his art had taught 
him patience. But while he is pondering in a profound and gloomy 
reverie, a retort, which he had forgotten in the furnace, explodes. 

He sees in the smoke a pale young man, dressed in mourning, 
with black hair, and viewing him with a sad and reproachful counte- 
nance, 

Borrhomeo, who lived among chimeras, is not utterly overcome, 
as another man might be, and confronts him, amazed, indeed, but 
not terrified. 

The stranger shook his head like a holy young confessor, who 
hears an evil shrift; and says he, rather sternly, ‘* Borrhomeo! be- 
ware of covetousness, which is idolatry. On this sordid pursuit, 
which you call a science, have you wasted your days on carth and 
your peace hereafter.” 3 

“Young man,” says the alchemist, too much struck by the man- 
ner and reproof of the stranger to ask himself how he came there, 
“wealth is power to-do good as well as evil. ‘Io seck it is, therefore, 
an ambition as honorable as any other.” 

‘* We both know why you seek it, and how you would empley it,” 
answers the young man gravely. 

The old man’s face flushed with anger at this rebuke, and he locked 
down frowningly to the table whereon lay the book of his spells. 
But he bethon he him this must be a good spirit, and he was abashcd, 
Nevertheless, he roused his courage and shook his white mane back, 
and was on the point of answering sternly, when the young man said 
with a melancholy smile, 

_“ Besides, you will never discover the grand arcanum—the elixir 
vite, or the philosopher’s stone.” 

H!s words, which were as soft as snowflakes, fell like an iron mace 
upon the heart of the seer. 

“ Perhaps not, said the astrologer, frigidly. 

‘Not perhaps,” said the stranger. ; 

“At all events, young man—for as such you appear—and I know 
what spirits seek who take that shape, the science has its charms for 
me; and when the pleasures of the young are #s harmless as the 
amusements of the aged 1’}] hear you qi e-tion mine.” 

‘You know not what spirit you wre of. As fer me, I am contrite 
and humble—well I may,” says the stronger faintly, with a sigh. 
** Besides, what you have pursued in vain, and will never by your 
own researches find, I have discovered.” 

‘What! the-—” 

“Yes, the tincture that can prolong life to virtual immortality, 
and the dust that can change that lead into gold; but I care for 
neither.” 

‘Why, young man, if this be true,” says Borrhomco, in a rapture 
of wonder, ‘you stand before me an angel of wisdom, in power and 
immortality like a ged!” 

“‘No,” says the stranger, ‘a long-lived felluw, with a long purse 
—that’s all.” 

“All ?—everything ?” cries the old man. 
you—— 

‘* Yes, sir, you shall see,” says the young man in black. ‘ Give 
me that crucible. It is all a matter of proportions. Water, clay and 
air are the material of all the vegetable world—the flowcrs and f: rests, 
the wines and the fruits—the seed is both the laboratory and the 
chemist, and knows how, with the sun’s help, to apportion and 
combine.” 

While he said this with the abstracted manner of one whose mind 
is mazed in a double reverie, while his hands work cut some familiar 
problem, he tumbled over the alchemist’s papers, and unstopped and 
stopped his bottles of crystals, precipitates and clixirs—taking a 
little from this and a little from that, and throwing all into a small 
gold cup that stood on the table; but like a juggler, he moved those 
bottles so deftly, that the quick eyes and retentive soul of the old 
man vainly sought to catch or keep the order of the process. When 
he had done there was scarcely a thimble full. 

Ts that it ?” whispered the old man, twinkling with greedy eyes. 

**No,”’ said the stranger, with a sly smile, “there is one very sim- 
ple ingredient which you have forgotten.” 

He took a large, flat, oval gold box, with some haiv set under a 
crystal in the lid of it, and looking at it for a moment, he seemed to 
sigh. He tapped it like a snuff-box—there was in it a powder like 
vermilion, and on the inside of the lid, in the centre, was the small 
enamel portrait of a beautiful but sinister female face. The features 
were so very beautiful, and the expression so strangely blended with 
horror, that it fixed the gaze of the old man for a moment; and—was 
it illusion ?—he thought he saw the face steadily dilating as if it 
would gradually fill the lid of th box, and even expand to human 
dimensions. 

“ Yos,” said the stranger, as having taken some of the red powder, 
he shut the cover down again with a snap, “ sie was beautiful, and 
her lineaments are still ‘dear and bright—nothing like darkness to 
keep them from fading, and so the poor little miniature is again in 
prison ;” and he dropped the box back into his pocket. 

Then he took two iron ladles, and heating in the one his powder 
to a white heat, and bidding the alchemist melt a pellet of lead in 
the other, and pour it into the ladle which held the powder, there 
arose a beautiful purple fire in the bottom of it, with an intense 
fringe of green an yellow; and when it subsided there was a little 
nut of gold there of the bigness of the leaden pellet. 

The fiery eyes of the alchemist almost leaped from their sockets 
into the iron cup, and he could have clasped his marvellous visitor 
round the knees and worshipped him. 

“« And now,” says the stranger very gently and earnestly, “in re- 
turn for satisfying your curiosity, 1 ask only your solemn promise 
to prosecute this dread science no more. Ha! you'll not give it. 
Take, then, my warning, and remember the wages of this know- 
ledge is sorrow.” 

‘© But won’t you tell me how to commute—and—and—you have 
not produced the elixir,” the old man cried. 

“Tis folly—and, as I’ve told you, worse—a snare,” answered the 
young man, sighing heavily. ‘I came not to satisfy but to rebuke 
your dangerous though fruitless frenzy. Besides, I hear my friend 
still pacing the street. Hark! he taps at the window.” 

Then came a sharp rattle as of a cane tapping angrily on the 
window. F 

The young man bowed, smiling sadly, and somehow got himself 
away, thou ‘ without hurry, yet so quickly that the old man could 
not reach the door till after it had closed and he was gone. 

“Oaf that I am!” cried the astrologer, losing patience and stamp- 
ing on the ground, “how have I let him go? He hesitated—h- 
would have yielded—his scruples, benevolent perhaps, I could 
have quieted—and yet in the very crisis I was tongue-ticd and mo- 
tionless, and let him go!” , 

He pushed open the little window, from which he observed the 


“Will you—will 
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hind the fold of his cloak. So he might have passed for a tall sol- | religious house within the walls of Milan. The dog will go with 


dier of the guard. 

The pestilence kept people much within doors, and the strects 
mcre solitary than was customary. ile had walked thrcugh the 
town two hours and mere before he met with anything to speak of. 


|} you.” 

It was a fiend in dog’s shape, says the monkish writer, and had he 
' failed in his task would have torn him in pieces. 

So Borrhomeo, that old arch-villain, undertook this office cheer- 


Then—lo!—cn a sudden, near the Fountain cf the Lion—it being | fully, well knowing what its purpose was. For it was a thing noto- 


then moonlight—he discovered, in a solitude, the figure cflis visitor 
standing with the hunchback and the dog, which he knew by its un- 
goinly bones, and its carrying its huge head so near the grom d. F 

So he shouts along the silent street, ‘‘St«y a moment, signor,” 
and he mends his pace. ; 

Butthey were parting company there, it seemcd, and away went 
the deformed, with his unsightly beast at his hecls, and this way 
came the youth in black. 

So standing full in his way, and doffing his cap, and throwing back 
his cloak, that his snowy beard and head might appear, end the 
stranger recognize him when he drew nigh, he cricd, 

‘¢ Borrhomeo implores thee to take pity on his ignorance.” 

“What! still mad?” said the young man. ‘This man wil waste 
the small remnant of his years in godless search after gold and 
immortality ; better he should know all, and feel their vanity.” 

‘Better a thousand times!” cried the old man, in ecstacy. 

‘There is in this city, signor, at this time, in great sccrecy, the 
master who taught me,” says the youth, ‘“‘the master of all alche- 
mists. Many centuries since he found out the elixir vite. From 
him I’ve learned the few secrets that I know, and without his leave 
I dare not impart them. If you desire it I will bring you before 
him; but, once in his presence, you cannot recede, and his condi- 
tions you must accept.’ 

“All, all, with my whole heart. But some reasonable plea- 
sures zi 

‘With your pleasures he will not interfere; he cannot change 
your heart,” said the young man, with one of his heavy sighs; ‘ but 
you know what gold is, and what the elixir is, and power and im- 
mortality are not to be had for nothing.” 

“Lead on, signor, I’m ready,” cries the old man, whose face 
flushed, and his eyes burned with the fires of an evil rapture. 

‘*Take my hand,” said the young man, more stern and pale than 
he had yet appeared. So he did, and his conductor seized it with a 
cold gripe. and they walked swiftly cn. 

Now he led him through several strects, and on their way Borrho- 
meo passes his notary, and, lingering a moment, asks him whether 
he has a bond, signed by a certain merchant, with whom he had 
contracted fora loan. The notary, who was talking to another, says 
suddenly to that other, 

“Per Baccho! I’ve just called to mind a matter that must be 
looked after for Signor Berrhomeo,” and he called him a nickname, 
which incensed the astrologer, who struck him a lusty box upon the 
ear. 

‘‘ There’s a humming in my ear to-night,” said the notary, going 
into his house; ‘‘ I hope it is no sign of the plague.” 

So on they walked, side by_ side, till they reached the shep of a 
vintner of no good repute. It was weil known to» Borrhomeo—a 
house of evil resort, where the philosopher sometimes +to!g, dis- 
guised, by night, to be no longer a necromancer, but a man, and so 
from a man to become a beast. 

‘They passed through the shop. The host, with a fat pale face ond 
a villainous simile, was drawing wine, which «a handsome damsel 
was waiting to take awaywith her. He kissed her as she paid, and 
she gave him a cuff on his fat white chops and laughed. 

‘““What's become of Signor Borrhomeo,” said the girl, “that he 
never comes here now.” 

“Why, here he is!” cries. Borrhomeo, with a saturnine smile, and 
he slaps his broad palm on her shoulder. 

But the girl only shrugged, with a little shiver, and said, “ Whata 
chill down my back—they’re walking over my grave now.” 

|The Italian phrase here is very nearly equivalent. | 

“Why, they neither hear nor see me!” said the astrologer, 
amazed, 

They went into the inner room, where guests used to sit and 
drink. But the plague had stopped all that, and the room was 
empty. 

a He's in there,” said the young man; “ you'll see him presently.’ 

Berrhomeo was filled with an awful curiosity. He knew the 
room, he thought, well; and there never had beer, he thought, a 
door where the young man had pointed; but there was now a 
drapery there like what covers a doorway, and it swelled and swaycd 
slowly in the wind. ‘ 

“Some centuries?” said the astrologer, looking on the dark 
drapery, “ Geber, perhaps, or AYarabi——” 

“Tt matters not a pin’s peint what his name; you'll call him ‘iny 
lord,’ simply ; and—observe—we alchemists are a potent order, and 
it behoves you to keep your word with ug” 

‘1 will be true,” said Borrhomeo. 

‘** And use the powers you gwin beneficently,” repeated his guide. 

“T’m but a sinner, I will strive, with only an execption, in favor 
of such things as make wealth and life worth having,” answered 
the philosopher, 

‘* See, take this, and do as I bid you,’ 
a thin round film of human skin. 

[How the honest monk who wrote thr tale, cr even Porrhomeo 
himself, knéw this and many othe~ matters he describes, ’tis for him 
to say. 

a Shcathe on it,” said he. 

And when he did so he made him stretch it to the size of a sheet 
of paper, which he did quite easily. 

‘* Now cover your face with it as with a napkin.” 

So he did. 

“Twill do; give itto me. Itis but a picture. See,” 

And it slowly shrunk until its dise was just the same as that of 
the lady’s miniature in the lid of the box, over which he fixed it. 

Borrhomeo beheld his own picture. 

** Every adept has his portrait here,” said the young man. ‘So 
good a likeness is always pleasant; but these have a power besides, 
and establish a sympathy between their originals and possessor 
which secures discipline and silence.” 

* How does it work ?” asked Borrhomeo. 

“* Have I not been your good angel ?” said the young man, sitting 
before him. He extends his legs—pushing out bis feet, and letting 
his chin sink on his chest—he fixes his eyes upon him with a hor- 
rible and sarcastic glare, and ore of his feet contracts and divides 
into a goatish stump. 

Borrhomeo would have burst into a yell, but he could not. 

*‘ It is a nightmare, is it not?” said the stranger, who seemed de- 
lighted to hold him, minute after minute, in that spell. At last the 
shoe and hose that seemed to have shrunk apart like burning parch- 
ment, closed over the goatish shin and hoof, ond rising, he shook 
him by the shoulder. ith a gasp, the astrologer started to his 
feet. 

“‘ There, I told you it was a nightmare, or—or what you please. I 
could not have done it but through the picture. You see how fast 
we have you. You must for once resemble a Christian, Borrhomeo, 
and with us deal truly and honestly.” 

** Youv’e promised me the elixir vita,” the old man said, fearful 
lest the secret should escape him. 

** And you shall have it. Go, bring a cup of wine. He’ll not see 
you, nor the wine, nor the cup.” 

So.he brought a cup of Falernian, which he loved the best. 

“‘ There’s fifty years of life for every drop,” said the youth. 

‘Let me live a thousand years, to begin with,” cried Borrhomeo. 

“Beware. You'll tire of it.” 

“Nay. Give me the twenty drops.” 

So he took the cup and measured the drops, and as they fell, the 
wine was agitated with a gentle simmer all over, and threw out ring 
after ring of purple, green and gold. And Borrhomeo drank it, and 
sucked in the last drop in cestacy, and cried out, blaspheming with 
joy and sensual delight 

“« And I’m to have this secret, toe.” 

“This and all others, when you claim the,” said the young 





said the youth, giving him 








strect, and thought he saw the stranger walking round the corner, 
conversing with a little hunchback in a red cloak, and followed by 
an ugly dog. 
At sight of the great white head and beard, and the fierce features 
of the alchemist, bleared and tanned in the smoke of his furnace, | 
people stopped and looked. So he withdrew, and in haste got him 
ready for the street, waiting for no refreshment, though he had | 
fasted long; for he had the strength as well as the stature of a giant, 
and forth fe went. 
By this time the twilight had passed into night. He had his | 
mantle about him, and his rapier and dagger—for the streets wer 
dangerous, and a feather in his 


man. 

“ See, "tis time,” he added. 

And Borrhomeo saw that the great mis-shapen dog he had seen in 
the strect was sniffing by the stranger’s feet. 

When they went into the inner room there was a large table, and 


| many men at either side, and at the head a gigantic man, with a face 


like the face of a beast, but the flesh was as of aman. Borrhomeo 
quaked in his presence. 

“T am aware of whxt hath passed, Borrhomeo,” he said. ‘‘ The 
condition is this: You take this vial, and with the fluid it contains 


cap, and his white beard hidden be- | and the sponge trace the letter $ on every door of every church and 


rious, that Satan was himself in a bodily, though phantasmai shape, 
seen before in Milan, and that he had tempted others to alike fas- 
| cincrous action, but happily for their souls, in vain. The Stygian 
| setellites of the fiend had power to smear the door of every unconse- 
| crated house in Milan with that pestilential virus, as indeed the 
citizens with their own eyes, when first the plague broke out, beheld 
upon their own doors. But they could not defile the church gates, 
| nor the doors of the monasteries; and according to the conditions 
under which their infernal malice is bound, they could:in nowise 
effect it save by the hand of one who was baptized, which, to the 
panetel abuse of that holy sacrament, the wretch, Borrhomeo, had 
cen. ‘ 

He di his aecursed and murderous office well and-fearlessly. His 
reward, mammon and indefinite long life. The hell-dog by his side 
compelling him, and the belief in his invisibility making him confi- 
dent withal. But therein was shown forth to all the world the craft 
of the fiend, and the just judgment of Heaven—for he was_plain'y 
seen in the very act by the sexton of the Chureh of Saint Mary of | 
the Passion, and by the pastor of the conyviet of Saint Justina of , 
Padua, and the same officer of the Olivetans of Saint Victor. So, 
finding in the morning the only too plain and fatal traces of what he 
had been doing, with a mob at their heels, who would have had his 
life but for the guard, they arrested him in his house next morning, 
and the mob breaking in, smashed all the instruments of his infer- 
nal art, and would have burnt-the house had they been allowed. 

He being duly arraigned was, according to Jaw, put to the torture, 
and forthwith cotifessed all the particulars I have.related. So he 
was cast into a dungeon to await execution, which secretly he dreaded 
not, being confident in the effieacy of the elixir he had-swallowed. 

Me was not to be put to death by decapitation. It was justly 
thought too honcrable for so sordid a misereant. He was sentenced 
to be hunged, and after hanging a day and a night, he was to be lwid 
in an open grave cuc:ide the gate on the Roman road, and there im- 
paled, and after three d»ys exposure to be covered in, and so com- 
mitted to the keeping of the earth, no more to groan under his living 
enormities. 

The night before his execution, thinking deeply on the virtue of 
the elixir, and having assured himself, by many notable instances, 
which he easily brought to remembrance, thet they could not deprive 
him, even by this severity of his life, he lifted up his eyes and be- 
held the young man in mourning suit, whose visit had been his ruin, 
standing near him in the cell. . 

This slave of Satan affected a sad countenance at first; and said 
he, “‘ We ure cast down, Burrhomeo, by reason of thy sentences.” 

‘‘But we've cheated them,” answers he, pretending, maybe, more 
confidence than he had; “ they can’t kill me.” 

‘*'That’s certain,” rejoins the fiend. 

**T shall live for a thousand years,” says he. 

“ Ay, you must continue to jive for full one thousand years; ’tis a 
fair term—is it not ?” : 

“A great deal may be done in that time,” says the old mon, while 
beads of perspiration coveved his puckered furehad, and he thought 
— perhaps he might cheat him too, and make his peace with 
reaven. 

‘They can’t hang me,” says Borrhomeo. i? 

“Oh! yes, they will certainly hang you; but then you'll live 
through it.” 

** Ay, the elixir,” cried the prisoner. 

“Thus stands the ease; when an ordinary man is hanged he dics 
outright; but you can’t die.” 

‘* No—ha, ha!—I can’t die!” 

“Therefore, when you are hanged, you feel, think, hear and so- 
forth, during the process.” 

“St, Anthony! But then ’tis only an hour—one hour of agony— 
and it ends. 

‘You are o hang for a whole day and night,” continued the fiend, 
‘but that don’t signity. ‘Then when thes take you down, you con- 
tinue to fee!, hear, think, and if they leave your cyes open, to sce, 
just as usual.” 

‘* Why, yes, certainly, I’m vlive,” cries Borrhomeo. 

““¥cs, alive, quite alive, although you appear to be dead,” says 
t e demon with a smile. 

“Ay; but what’s the best moment to make my escape?’ 
Ber: homoo. : 

“Escape! why you have escaped. They can’t kill you. No one 
can kill you, until your time is out. Then you know they lay you 
in an open grave and impale you,” 

“What! ah! ha!” roarcd the wld sinner, ‘‘ you are jrsting.” 

“ Hush! depend upon it they will go through with it.” 

The old man shook in every joint. 

“Then after three days and nights, they bury you,” said his 
visitor. 

“I'll lose my life, or I'll break from them!” shouts the gigantic 
astrologer, 

* But you can’t lose your life, and you can’t break from them,” 
says the fiend, softly. 

‘Why not? Oh! blessed saints! I'm stronger than you think.” 

‘* Ay, muscle, bones—ydéu are an old giant!’’ 

“Surely,” cries the cld man, “and the terror of a dead man 
rising; ha! don’t you see! They fly before me, and so J escape.” 

“ But you can’t rise.” 

“Say—say in Heaven’s name what you mean,” thundered old 
Borrhomeo. 

‘Do you remember, signor, that nightmare, as we jocularly called 
it, ro, sign of the Red Hat?” 

“é ‘es Rag 


says 


‘* Well, a man, who having swallowed the elixir vitw suffers that 
sort of shock which in other mortals is a violent death, is afflicted 
during the remainder of his period of life, whether he be decapitated 
or dismembered, or is laid unmutilated in the grave, with that sort of 
catalepsy which you experienced for a minute—a catalepsy that does 
not relax or intermit. Por that reason you ought semutully to have 
avoided this predicament.” 

° “Tis a lie!” roared and he ground his teeth,” ‘ that’s_not 
iving.” 

“You'll find, upon m honor, that it is living,” amswered the ficnd, 
with a gentle smile, and withdrawing from the cell. 

Borrhomeo told all this to a priest, not under seal of confession, 
but to induce him to plead for his life. But the gocd man seeing 
he had already made himself the liegeman and accowplice of Satan, 
refused, Nor would his intercession have prevailed in anywisc. 

So Borrhomeo was hanged, impaled and buried, according to his 
sentence; and it came to pass that 14 years afterwards tha! grave 
was opened in making a great drain from the group of houses thereby, 
and Borrhomeo was found just as he was laid wberein, in nowise de- 
cayed, but fresh and sound, which indeed, showed that ther- did 
remain in him that sort of life which was supposed to ward off the 
common consequences of death. 

So he was thrown into a great pit, and, with many curses, covered 
in with stones and carth, where his stupendous punishment proceeds. 

Get thee hence, Satan! 








Tne ending syllable “ough,” which is such a terror to 
foreigners, is shown up in its several pronunciations in the following 


lines: 
Wife, make me some dumplings of 
They’re better than meat for fy O... ; 
P: ay, let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they’re heavy or tough, 
Now, I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys (when they’ve had-enough 
Must keep the files off with a bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough. 


IN a Guighy and sombre-looking house in Westbourne 
Grove, Engl ; resides Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, a student and 
eminent linguist, who occupies bis time almost rey with the 
crammars and dictionaries of every European language and idiom, He 
Tas here amassed the finest collection of linguistic and dialetical works 
eve approves together. Some hundreds of volumes are entirely in 
Welsh, whilst every known book relating to county dialects of Exgiend 
graces the library. The collection on the slang or cant idioms of the 
various counties is most extraordinary, those ke bavimty reference 
to London rlang and cant alone numbering more than 200. The Prince 
appears to be equally conversant with the vulgar dialect of the Lap- 
lander, the argot of the Parisian, or the lingua Franca of Trieste or 





-Malta. 
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Alice Price—General Buruside. 
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Sunken Vessels. 


RNINGUP ROSIN WORKS, RAILWAY BRIDGE AND NAVAL STORES; AND SHOWING VESSELS SUNK IN CHANNEL OF NEUSE RIVER, TO PREVENT APPROACH OF - NATIONAL 
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UTTER ROUT OF THE REBEL ARMY, MARCH 14,—From a Sxeton sy ovr Spxcia, Anger, Mr. Scuxxt, 






























































DESPONDENCY. 


BY C. N. 8. 

On! cease my heart, thy sadly murmuring lay, 
And part from thee the object of thy prayer; 
Up from the night, and to returning day | 
Thy spirit leud, and leave it calinly there. 
| 
| 


Poevctry 
Preustraté 


rated Lope no resurrection knows; 

Ta its pale grave it pe wefully decays ; 

Aue not the balmiest perfumed air that blows 
Bears fort. the joyful tones of other days. 

within thy cells, my mournful cont! 
tiow like 2 vampyre’s thy ouce grateful breath! 

How like a barque o'er which great billows roll, 
Thou, helpless, sinkest to the pool of death! 


Tow dark 


Un, then! arise! one list, fuint struggle more! 


Dost see you horizon of paling light ¢ 
Rising, #8 setting, on Life’s tided shore 
The morning sun doth ever beam more bright. 


Thine idol’s false to thee, and thou wert nigh 





Thy last sad trysting with eternity. 
Yet think, from clouded night, a sunny sky 


af 


The rosy morning dawn may ever sce. 


THE WOMAN I LOVED, 


AND 


| around me, Fany came to me. 
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| to these clectioneering struggles. I never thought it was in you, with | 
| your ha!f-fore1z: education and long residence abroad. What plea- | again.’ 
sure it would heye given my dear friend, your mother, could she | 


have lived to sec her son the member for G She had the clear- 
est brains, and the strongest wish to use brains, time, influence, 
heart, for othes, of any woman, or man, I may add, that I ever 
chow.” 

It was fortunate that Mannering’s speech was long. Involuntarily 
I raised my eves and met those of Fanny, who sat opposite to me. 
She blushed paitfully. I felt I turned livid. 

After dinner taere was music. Mo ynard was obliged to leave us, 
Nora and Finnyplayed and sang te Mannering, who said he wanted 
to get the Lascelian music out of his head. They asked him what 
he meant, but hs refused to gratify them, and only said that it was 
distxsteful to hin. 

Ileant my ebow on the mantelpiece, and stood in deep, sad 
thought. Howeverywhere I turned I evoked some memory, or re- 
called some asstciation which was painful. By this deep, deep pain, 
which every monent was sinking deeper and deeper into my heart, 
was I paying allthose long arrears of heartless indifference, of selfish 
neglect. It seemed to m® that those words of Mannering’s blighted 
all the desire tht 1 had for success in this new object of effort. 

While I thus stood quite absorbed and deaf to what was geing on 
Her sister Was singing to Manner- 


| ing, who was quite enchanted with her voice, and she had left them. 


THE WOMAN WHO LOVED MF. | 


A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER VII. 


“T come to thank you for your kindness,” she said, 

“T do not Ceserve your thanks.” 

‘For this remembrance of my dearest 

She stopped and I s.w the tears in her eyes. 

‘Tt is no actof minc—she had written your name on it——’ 

“Was it not with the others——” 

“No. I founditin a desk which I had not yet opened. I was 
glad to find thet she had destined it where I myself should have 
wished, but notdared to offer it.” 

“Thank you. Itis so identified with her (you know she always 


wore it) that itis very dcar and precious to me.” 


Tur next morning Mannering and I set off directlyeafter breakfast. | 


J.ascelles made an effort to join us, but we told him it was unneers- 


sary, and that we felt that, with a house full of young ladies, it wa 


very selfi-h to occupy with sordid political cares the “ likeliest man | 
A to her, 


among us.” ' f 
Ido not think he was much disappointed. 


He wished to keep | 


honestly to his bargain to work for the future member, but was not | 
sorry to be off duty sometimes. As we g»lloped along, we saw, to | 


our astonishment, Maynard, his wife and Fanny, riding in the same 
direction. edia 
and I joined Maynard and his wife. 


M«nnering immediately put his horse beside Fanny’s, | 


« After I wrote to you,” said Maynard, ‘I found we were all in | 


morning; 


e? 


the humor to ride towards the Combe this 


and, not know- | 


ing whether my proposition to you would suit ycur other engage- | 
ments, I resolved to strike while the iron was hot. Our combined | 


forces wi'l be quite a demonstration.” 

Nothing could be more cordialthan Maynard. He talked to me 
of Italy, of Austria, of Paris, and I found him aman of great general 
information and of artistic as well as scholarly tastes. Nora never 
looked so well as on horseback, and was less reserved with me than 
usuel. I heard Fanny behind us liughing at some of Mannering’s 
sallies, and we all were in the mood for mirth and enjoyment, at 
least ostensi)'y. 

I was resolved that none should guess what I felt on some sub- 
jects. Besides, I grasped at this new toy, this fresh ambition, with 
something of the feverish tenacity of a drowning man grasping at 
some straw fur bare life. When we entered the farn -hous? \ hich 
was our destination, I recogniscd, to my surprise, in the wife of the 
farmer, an old housekeeper of my mother’s, She was at Speynings 
when I left it to go to Vienna, and had nursed my mother in her last 
il'ness. Her face lighted up with pleasure as she recognised Fanny 
and Nora, and they all disappeared together while we went to the 
kitehen. 


The farmer was a surly kind of man. Tle was disposed to be dis- 


‘ And no eneought or should have had it but you, whom she loved 
and who so loved her.” 
okedat me with something of a puzzled, inquiring air. 


Did 


o dearly, 
Fanny | 
There are toneswhich betray so much more than the words, 

mine betray some of ny unovailing repentance ? 
I controlled myself, however, and as she was turning away, said 


“When I first returned from abroad, Maynard told me of certain 
charities which she had wished to initint>. At the time I neglected 
them, but now, ifit were possible, I should like to fulfil those wishes of 
hers. Not to make myself popular, Miss Egerton,” I said, for 
there was something in the half surprise, half doubt of her look 
which stung me; ‘*1 could not attend to them till after the election 
has been decided; but then 

“T bee your pardon, Again let me thank you for this unexpected 
kindness.’ 

“© Again!: Why should it be unexpected, Miss Egerton; could I 
have possibly done otherwise ?” 

“The brillionts are so valuable; and, indeed, at first I thought 
they had formed part of the set which I sent. I thought you would 
not have separated them.” . . 

“Tt was, perhaps, natural for you to think so,” I answered, wearily, 
for I was thoroughly humbled and dispirited. ‘‘ One is too apt to 
forget how Mv aplace one holds in the opinion of somepersons, and 
still more that we ourselves only are to blame for it.” 

Fanny looked at me with something of the stedfast intentness 
which had so often struck me in my mother’s looks, It was not 
surnrising that she had aequired a resemblance to her. She turned 


| f ne and rejeined her friend, and I did not speak toher again. 


pulatious, too; one of those men who had a fuddied kind of notion | 


over his pipes and beer, that but for the watchfulness of such as he, 
England would be the prey of a “bloated aristocracy.” 
many others of his type, it was curious to see how all his opinions 
had been originated by his wife, and were held in defereneé to her. 


But like | 


We left abont ten o’elock, but on reaching Speyning I left Man- 
ner’ng to find his way to the drawing-room alone, and turned into 
the library. 

[ was ashamed of te momentary impulse which hadexposed me 
to unnecessary humiliation. I was indignant, also, at the weakness, 
for there seemed to me to be a base desire of ingrathting myself 
with one who despised me, mingled with an honest wishto carry out 
the too-long neglected intentions of my mother. 

“Tet her despise me,” I thought. ‘She cannot equal my own 
contempt for myself.” 

How I longed for defeat in this present ambition of mine, which 


| hnd been despoiled by Mannering’s words of all its gilled promise. 


““My good dame” was quoted perpetually, and with the respect due | 


to an oracle. 

We should have found it difficult, I suspect, to do much with him, 
2s all his professions of faith were diametrically opposite to ou 
when his wife and the two lodies returned, 

She had evidently been far more easy to influence, or had been 
better mansg:d, for she walked straight up to her husband, and (by 


ae | 


a seri 


ing him when he attempted an expostulation; and, twisting his 


s of nudges, and whispers, and contradictions, flatly interrust- | 


words til he remained open-mouthed at their new meanings) come | 


he 


pletely upset his whole line of argument, and made him believ 
was p.ecucd to ours. It was very curious to look at them. 


finger and thumb, evidently ruled most mercilessly the great, 
brawny Cemagogue. 
tions—these sudden whirls of change must have kept up a chronic 
state of up-side-down in his brain. 


When we Icft, I went up to her and asked her how she was, and | 


told her I had recognised her. 
dropped a low curtsey. 
old place ? 

She looked rather primly at Fanny. 

“T shall be very giad if you would come,” I added, ‘you and 
Speynines ought not to be such strangers.” ° 

She looked puzzled, and muttered something I did not hear. 


She instantly became radiant, and 


When in the saddle again, we divided as we had done before, only | 


that Nora, after a time, cantered on with Menncring and Fanny. 
Maynard and I dropped behind, and in the intervols of our calls 


and a theory he was expounding about the allegory contain: d in the 
Sacred and Profzne Love of Titian. 

I was much interested, for, to say truth, speculations of this kind 
were much more congenial to me than the business T was ; 
engiged in. Maynard was pleased, as we all are, when we get ona 
hobby and have met with sympathy. We were ¢o absor!« 
we did not notice the gathering clouds in the sky, and the large 
drops which fell, and the distant rumbling of thunder roused us as 
from a cream. 

We were now all gathered together, our horses’ heads side by side 
asin such a predicament people always do, and then we hast 
on, purposing to leave the Maynards at the Rectory, and to proce 
ourse!ves. 

By the time, however, we did arrive at the Rectory, the rain was 
felling in such torrents that the hospitable Maynard would not hear 
of our going further. We must wait til) the storm was over. 

Meauwhile we must dine with him. He seemed so bent upon it, 
that, after seme little hesitation, we consented. 

We caught that amphibious animal, the postman, who fortunately 
left the letters at the Rectory before he went on to the Hall, and sent 
a messsge by him that we were detained, and that they must not 
wait for us for dinner, 

We dried ourselves as best we might, and while Mannering went 
to the dressing-room, to array himself in some of Maynard's gar- 
ments, the rector and I continued our conversation in his study. 

I took an opportunity, however, of giving him the little packet for 
Fanny, and asked him to give it her, and tell her what it was. We 
were interrupted just as he seemed about asking me rome question, 
relative, I thought, to Fanny’s estrangement from her dearest friend’s 
son, an‘l I was too glad to escape giving him an answer. 

I went into the drawing-room, but listened f r a2 moment to heur 
if Manncring was there. I felt a reluctance to enter, if Fanny and 
Nora were alone, when, with the proverbial good luck of listeners, I 
caucht the f llowing words spoken by Fanny. Her raised voice was 
the sign of «motion. P ' 

“It is quite from a different cause, Nora, I assure you; 
can alter the dislike and contempt I feel for him; but I hel 
for his mother’s sake.” : 

‘Here, Spencer,” called out Mannering, “come here, 
and moke yourself presentable. I om rather proud of my 

We did not meet till dinner, and then I saw 1) M 
have given the pocket to Fanny, for her «¢ yes looked 
been crying, and her face had lost the set and re p 
wore when I was present. Once during dinner, nn 

J cannot tell you, Spencer, how glad I am that you 

; 


¢ 


= 


ned 


d 


nothin’ 


This | 
small, spare, peaky woman, whom he could hove crushed between | 


was no longer surprised at his confused no- | 


I asked her why the never came to see the | 


Thad soucht this eseape from disappointment and satiety, and it 


| was a miserable thought that, ifsuccessful, I shou'd be emgratulated 


on all sides as doing what had been most desired by one whose 
wishes during her life had never been studied by me There are 
moments in life when a large and complete misfortune would be 
weleome; it would square the external circumstances with the utter 
despair of the inner being. 

‘«My dear Hubert,” said Marian, as she entered, “What are you 
doing here by yourself? Mr. Mannering has been givingus the most 
glorious accounts of your day; but I must say, lookingat you, that 
yon do not bear him out—you looked bored to the last extent. What 
is the matter?” 

“*T am tired—but I was coming up.” 

“You need not, for they are almost all gone to bed; Irame down 
only to see you.” 

‘Who are left 7” / 

*“‘Only one or two——” 

“‘ Lord Lascelles ?” ’ 

““Yes; why? Did you want to speak to him ?” 

Lal No,” 

There was a pause, and our eyes met. I turned away mine first. 


| In hers was something of that stern, dominant, overbe@ing expres- 


t present 


d that 


sion, with which it is seid a sane person can control atinsane one, 
or a human being master an animal. It was but a moment—but it 
was there, 

“‘ Good-night, then; don’t sit up all night.” 

AndI heard the rustle of her soft satin dress along the passages. 


| She did not return to the drawing-room, 
on other voters, we went on with a discussion we had esmmenced, | 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Ir seemed that my evil wishes had called down their @vn accom- 
plishment, for the next day news was brought us that a@eighboring 
gentleman, representing the same opinions as my Own, as going to 
offer hima: lf to the electors. My friends held a meeting, and, much 
to their mortification, I somewhat abruptly declared that] would not 
divide the votes on our side, and that t would not be ftin nomi- 
nation. 

Mannering held up his hands at such Quixotic genetiity, others 
ost angry, but I was firm. I was accused of Mleness, of 
caprice ; es was especially indignant, and my Wife seemed 

| much disoppointed, but I was not to be moved. 
I saw that Marian watched me closely at this time. Bhe scruti- 
nised my words, and tried to read my looks. She couldnot under- 
tand me, Whatever she might say, she felt secure @her power 
over me: she would not have believed that it was over, any one 
insinusted such a thing, and yet I was evidently chan She re- 
doubled her airy fascinations, and all but two persons would have 
considered her a model of a devoted and loving wife. These twu 
@crsons were Loscelles and myself. Lascelles considered her ds an 
ang’ liv, mismatched being, who strove to do her duty t#an unsym- 
pothising, 


were al 
Lae el] 


poctry of her nature, and who could not therefore be loved by her; 
and T—T read her os one reads a book, and no mere lip-s@yice would 
il with me. Once or twice I saw she thought she had detected 
| jealousy, and she was rejoiced. That could be controlledto her own 
purposes. Most of our friends had now left, and at la Lascelles 
found he had no exeuse to linger, and took his departur§, Manner- 
ing (who was to stey till the next day), Marian and I, fipod in the 
porch to see the last of the last detachment of our gue, Among 
Lascelles. 
our pleasant time,” said Marian, with a sigh, 
ve hed a delightful visit,” said Mannering; « what a 
Sneneer owcs himselfto the county, amd the next 
d to slip through our fingers.” 
IT bel , feel, cr affect to feel, a kind of jeal- 
] p rliame tary duties; but I think Hubert 
ber. He has both energy and persistence 
nts ronsin : 
r rclieved, however, now, whether at being left at 
on, Mrs. Spencer, or at the absence of some of us, I 
fine. You really seemed glad to shake hands with that 
fellow Lascelles, Spencer; wasn’t it a fact, now?” 


av 








capricious brute of a hushand who did not carea straw for | 
her, and who did not understand oll the exquisite refitement and | 





“Very glad,” I answered; “Ido not wish to have Lascelles here 

‘Do you mean, Tubert, that you did not like a person who was 
devoted to you as Lord Lascelles was? I appeal to you, Mr. Man- 
nering; could any one have worked harder than Lord Lascelles in 
Hubert’s cause >—how very ungrateful men are—” 

“To cach other ?—Yes, I am afraid so; but between ourselves, 
Mrs. Spencer, Hubert did not like the Lascellian muse, or music.” 

We all laughed, but I detected Marian’s eyes exploring my face 
—_ keen and inquiring scrutiny. The next day we were left 
aione, 

It is an old proverb that says, ‘‘ Murder will out,” that stones will 
net hide, the heavens wil! not cover it, the reeds will speak it, the 
walls will whisper it; but even truer is it of love. We cannot con- 
ceal its life, we must betray its death. And yet I can honestly say 
that I endeavored to appear the same. Never since I had been mar- 
ried had I so sincerely tried to make Marian happy. No, it should 
not be my fault if she were not so. I did not to be capricious, 
self-absorbed, negligent; for the first time in my life I tried to rule 
mysclf. ‘The ice was cracking so fast under my feet that dne un- 
guarded movement would plunge me into the depths below. I must 
needs be wary. I had never striven so hard in all outward acts to 
follow the old precept, “ preferring another to oneself,” and my suc- 
cess was—null, 

Marian saw through it, and tried me hard. I could be gentle, at- 
tentive, kind; but how impossible to simulate the feeling which had 
once been the motive power of my being I cannot describe. A gar- 
den which had once been a paradise of choice and fragrant flowers, 
transformed by some elemental convulsion into a yawning chasm, 
was not more different from the state of my heart then and now. 
And she ?—how inexplicable are women! I was convinced that she 
did not love me, that she could not love any one; that her whole na- 
ture had been unnaturally forced in one direction to the serious de- 
triment and impoverishment of all others; that that insatible love of 
pleasing which of all passions leaves most sterile the moral nature 
had been like a leprosy eating into her very soul, axd yet how clearly 
[ saw that she was striving to regain her power over me—but from 
what motive I could not define, She made use of her beauty, more 
dazzling in some respects at this period than I had ever seen it, as 
men use a falchion to cut down an enemy; she tried to rouse that 
she mig it sway those base instincts in me which had always been so 
submissive to her; she was Protean in the changes she assumed; 
tender, sportive, impulsive, gay, melancholy by turns, and wore her 
softest semblance to soothe, or her most piguante grace to excite 
the passion which she hoped yet existed, however ed and wound- 
edit had been. She must have had a deep reliance on my weakness. 
There were times, I confess, when a sort of diseased simulacrum of 
former unholy fires, a galvanic appearance of vitality in the seared 
corpse of what had once been passion would be awakened; but there 
were moments of revulsion when my whole man rose against her 
fascinations and revolted from her charms, and I her. I ac- 
knowledged to myself it was hatred. But these were only intervals ; 
the greatcr part of the time I was internally in a state of stagnant 
apathy, while externally I tried to do a est, so to indulge her 
wishes and yield to her desires, that she should not have reason to 
complain of me, or to give herself the excuse of an unhappy home 
or an uncomplying husband to act the part of victim or martyr. 

These were certainly the ghastliest and dreariest days of my life. 
Not a friendly star beamed upon me from any quarter. There wasa 
mute duel 4 ?outrance between my wife and myself, and there was 
no chance of peace or of victory. I held no divining rod by which I 
could have discovered the life-springs of Marian’s nature. Mine 
wap not love, it was passion, and passion has no power to exalt or 
redeem, 

Lascclles’ name had never been mentioned between us since the 
day he left. Marian might have thought he had dropped out of m 
remembrance, but for one fact. I knew he was in the neighborhood, 
and we somctimes received invitations from the persons with whom 
he was staying, but these I invariably declined. 

Marian never remonstrated, or noticed these refusals. She bided 
her time, and knew her man. He was subjugated thoroughly, and 
given but an opportunity-and he would be at her feet in. Her 
tactics at this time inclined her rather to resume the uence she 
felt she had lost over me. It mortified her, I khow, to the quick to 
fecl how completely she had lost, not, I dare sweer, my affection, 
but that mystic and sensuous passion which had once made m 
whole being vibrate at her touch, her look, the turn of her head. 
Her mirror must have told her she had never been more lovely in 
certain respects than now; but she felt that the hind or the plough- 
boy who turned to stare at her when they met her appreciated fer 
more than I did, Except in the courtesies to which I was scrupu- 
lous to adhere, she had lost the very prestige of her sex, 

If she was mortified I was wretched. I had compassed my desires 
and this was the end. But I must bear it, and e the best of it, 
Perhaps the schooling I now underwent was of use to me: it wasa 
bitter but bracing tonit, 

I never refused a wish of her), and she sometimes. seemed to defy 
me, 80 wild were her caprices, but nothing was withheld that cesuld 
be obtained. I also tried to interest her in some of m 
suits. Maynard often came to us now; Nora more sel 
never appeared to advantage in her sister’s presetipe; but Ma 
was pleased to renew our art discussions; and the Thad follow 
up the intentions I had avowed to Fanny, and had werked hard to* 
institute those charities, and develope those improvements which 
had been so dear to my mother, 

Fanny I had not seen again, but I felt th.t both she and Nora 
assisted me indirectly in the parish: I traced their work everywhere 
not only in the actual schools and workhouses, but in the 
with which I was everywhere received among my poorer ors. 

Though Marian had always been liberal-handed andgood-natured 
the sheowa viliagers had tag taken measure of moral 
and by some mysterious process of village c it 
known that ‘‘ Madam Spencer,” as they called my mother, 
wished her to be her son’s wife. That son,.too, was more like 
“furriner than an Englishman, and had never lived in the old place 
till he could not help himself.” I would match areal country cot- 
tager for pride and reserve, and a power of repeling with any aris- 
tocrat in the world, and I had never felt the least a with an 
one of them. But now the case was different, and with Ma 
or without him, I was welcome. At first Marian accompanied me 
but when she saw I attendéd more to the persons I went to see than 
to her, that it was the actual donations and not the grace with which 
they were offered that interested me, she desisted, and I went alone. 

At last, I fancy, she not only became bored with this kind of life, 
but began to reflect seriously on the future, Life to Marian was ad- 
miration, homage, adoration; how should she exist without it? And 
what was worse to know that it was hers e , but that she 
was deprived of it? Her thoughts must often have reverted to Las- 
celles at this period. I think she must have reflected long, and 
counted the cost often before she finally made her plan to break 
through our armed peace. I observed that after a certain period 
she left off her lively sallies, and especially when 
sent she adopted a spiritless, la id demeanor, 
ing health or sinking spirits. At first I was dece 
take her away for change of air, but she declined 

At last, one day, after Maynard and Nora also 
and she and Nora having left the dining-room 

vortunity for a long conversation, I observed on 
Ke ra looked as if she had been much yexed, and 
the air of a person who has discovered a secret. 
gone she called to me: : 

‘‘ Hubert, I wish to speak to you for a moment.) Why does Miss 
Egerton never accompany Nora here—to her old ” 

oo dumb with astonishment. 

“ Will you tell me?” she asked again, lifting her large eyes to 
mine, 

“ How can I ?” I stammered out. 

“T have ling observed an estrangement between you, so strange 
and unnatural it seemed to = at first, — I “aa a you were 
like brother and sister; but I was so " (she sighed 
faintly), ‘‘that I was perhaps unmindfal of other; but now Tecan 
detect a good deal to which I was then blind.” 

‘“* Are you not happy now ?” 

“Do not speak of me—I want your answer.” 

**Whot answer can I give ?” 

‘‘AmI the cause?” — 

I was silent. 

“Were you unfaithful to her 6n my account? Does she hate me 


because she lov 
: . 
el” wh 


l you ?’ 
Her voice was like music. 
‘Good heavens! what do you mean?” 
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Apri. 5, 


I asked Norabut as usual Nora is so chi “ There is no necessity for discussicn,” I said; ‘but in this case | her nature was antag istic to cil rough and rude methcds; but with 
GF eer pit ie reo Ms 39 : my will must rule yours.” impossible to ac , ond if in her heart she despised me» 
“Marian, whataischief inspires you? y es 4 2983.2 . ” ? I an ¥ at we had e1 cited ; 
‘Poor Miss E gton, ” caid Marian, « ; ‘Hay e you any reason for disliking that poor young man, excep es am confides rt ne » had ever excited so much o1 
and | aning back, » 1e mig! t not f nd 3 osition : » alter | that’ lislike in h { Lae ! these last months. J had 
ail f: ag yg : — 2 ea aiciate ‘* What!” fou her out, Lr ed her, a: was not to be subdued. 
moma 1 “ He li sme with that friendly and cordial regard which ou were the though vhich § nm my home. But to say 
caused her md of the wo! 1 her, | 2equaintan id my seniority so entirely authorise.” uth, there wus as elief also. The tension caused by : 
when two years otheir married life are over.” : ler cy rkled with a dangerous lustre as she said this. re ie Ut i a va I could look as I felt— 
**] am s rry, if underst ou rict . sd many ; 5 139 — : 
Mariin; but itis y duty to tell y« w entirely f our first | La es does not cn : " ;, * Svodce > ‘a Bag had departed; they were 
ee 5 sas A «the ; Yo you une ; y ridiculous nak ur ; | to prece ynard by a few days, but after they left he end I wer 
supp ition. The is noth rtoi I i uch ; ' 
an insult.” “To that I aim ind nt. j tauch hes rularly kind to me. On one subjce 
epee ps : , : Make ha wan ‘horat lusion 7”? (Marian) my lips w ‘ put on all cthers we talked cepenl 
My voice wa bier and my check was finshed. ) ! Phen this i your deliberate conclusion | ai) only 23} ; , eee ee a a ee “ penty. 
unenié haw anes - Dense sored pn ‘ “Yes.” Iie probed me deeply, and ascertaincd, | think, that my nature was 
iow FH iw id lo . i =i ° 99 1 , r s . nd 
the indignation iner ¢ y ™: stem Leelee ‘eel Very well. Come, Nit 1.” she called to the child, ‘‘ we must | perverted, but not ~ riy bad. Education, over-indulgence, had 
) Se VUAS ~ 5 = ae 2% 5 ‘ . ( i ] , 
“T may be ri ghtfter : il: but, however ieee e to discuss the | not disturb papa any longer; Ict us go up-stairs.” | done gre 't ha rm, an evil love had done more; but cut down now to 
point—the evil isot to be poy ed. I cannot oblige her or : The child ran in fies m the terrace where she had been playing | ~ be | roots, as “all was, a growth of be tter things might be 


one else by deing hat would be le rigueur in a French nove during our colloquy, : nd I was left alone.” a xpected. re ; 
limely sacr ificing wself a la J acque s—it's a pity, I confess.” If 1 expected that Marian wou'd show any temper: after this _ (To be continued.) 
She shook her Jad, and again suddenly rais« d he r eyes to mine. logue I was mistaken. She was languid, melancholy, indolent, but 
“If you cnly kew how absurdly you speak,” I said, trying to | as soft and gentle as usual. 
master my passior you who have so much fine intuition would| The iets e usperities and inequalities which I had noticed in her SCRAPS 
cease ; but remenpr this, I will not listen to such imsinu yen before the period of theagglection had passed away. I suppose the 4 OF HUMOR. 
I forbid you—yes, forbid you, to repeat m. Believe me, Ma- | fact was she no longer felt dull; she had plans to develop anda} Tyippy was a jolly good slip in a French advertisement 
rian,” I said wit h dlespera ite r ‘vulsios 1 of heart, “if you 1 do net love | plot to arrange. P | lately. ‘* Wanted, a country place; un pare (a park) indispe ngable.” 
me, no one else ca or will, or has. | I seldom saw her but at meals, and then our conve reation was | By un unfortunate change of one letter, it read wn porc, “ a pig,” instead 
Iler lips curled ¢in scorn, but before she had time to speak I | res rved. Poor little Nina, who was very fond of her “papa,” as | of a park! 
left the room. | she had called me from the first, ould sometimes run into the | A Frencnman, near the Canada line in Vermont, sold a 
@\. thought thaNora_sh: ay repeat to Fanny what Marian had | library and climb on my knee and try and make me smile, or flit | 5:60 to his Yankee ncighbor, which he recommended os being 0 very 
said was misery tane. It was ¢ tuitous insult to Fanny; and | about the room, opening my portfolios and books, and calling out sound serviceable anim: L, in spite of his unprepossessing appearance. 
though I could ha» laughed at the folly of such an idea, it did not | her childish re marks and comments 3, would s — s beguile a sad | ‘0 every inquiry of the buyer respecting the qualities of the horse, the 
the less grate on m that it would surely evok e some very marked | @n 1 solitary hour, till her bonne, or sometimes Marian herself, would | I renchinan gave # favorable reply, but alway 8 commenced his commen- 
expression of dislip from Fanny. If she had felt the least inclined | ¢al ll her from the window for her morning walk on the terrace. st with the - reeatory remark, He 4# not look ver good.” ‘the 
to soften her opinin cf me, and to manifest my mother’s forgive- | , It was a miserable time; the waning ‘ye ir added a me ancholy of Facies, costeg: ete ba the lool of the hore Wd yy hieh he cou Id judge 
ness by her own, u Bw uld harde n he rat ¢ nee, its hang n to my che erle , ox stene Se Tt Wee Cue © i P those no ng af ( r minute ox mins tio n, ih t the } wast p Benya sea te cichaeeie aon 
The fruit of it ws seen by Maynard’s constant refusal, after this | moist, un healthy warm Novembers which are so peculiarly exhat t- | asked for him, made hia purchase rol pone Demag phy heme ihn » 
time, to come to we iI often ict him, and he called on me, but the | ng: and y« tirritating to thenerves. Everything eters pA ged | he returned to the 5 caine in high dudgoon, and declased thit he hed been 
intimacy that had prung up between us was nipped in all its hos- with gloom—gloom present t and gloom expectant. A hushed and | cheated in the quality of the horse 





‘se, Marian,” 

















t 


pitable demonstrabn ” yor the rest, our entire agreement upon | Solemn awe perv: ded J ature, a foreboding of evil from the elemental Vat is de mettaire ¢? said the Frenchman. - 
: : . , ‘ } 
: he is ag blind es a bat? 
: . 1; ” Past } ada a i ctoriou Meanwhile the trees wer stripped | ’ 1 6 
subjects we had sdoften discussed, kept up our friendship—for it | first resistant: pee Nn VI rious. I 6 Ah 1 ents dtm a i one - 7 P 
1 on, ' sae hawiee ane Raet, ie andscape was s¢ arcely discernibl le through thin heets | Ah,” reid 1] French, n at I vas tell yout T vas tell you he 
person, and as far 6 was in his power tried to support and console | of white mist, th e sky was heavy with the amassed though unshe ' ; i 
me. rain, “and the warm ste: aming air saturated the earth with a penctrat- | | Hans Vow Spice? notorious for the exce Ment quality of 
follies and error I went on my usual routine, but day by day I felt myself sinking. | (UMS Duichman in existence, He was never known to give a living 
i i Ps TBs. ? " af a ¥ 1 ! ou 
, ° ° * 7 1 g — Denne "Or ™ . hirl vh igh + 
We never renewé this conversation; but I saw that it was Ma- [ dreaded illttess, I dreaded fever, I dreaded delirium, which n he | in f. rence, John B. being a visit, and hearing oj the excellent 
1 | quality of Haue’s cider, rode over to his farm ouc morniug, whcu the 
delity. She was mlancholy and silent when we were together, and | Wim inly to be so mentally and physically wnstrung by what may following conversation took place: = 
remained alone agmuch as possible. She drove « a with Nina, | appear an inndequate cause. I was conscious of this, and struggled “Good morning, Hans !? 
must have left the fopression of being an unhappy wife. that the failure with me was total, and deservedly so. Lhadmore} “ Hans, you have ct ‘ine orchard.” 
unperstitious 2 foe . j 2. 1 nost ose rt A 
One tangible acewation can be proved false, but a general leaven | superstitious and feebler fibres in my nature than belong to most | oS pone mth pe 
with every advantap of position and fortune, could not appear, as I had ¢ u dso ssmels suffering, gave me ~pain—additi mal to the Tet L gangs « your cider 4g thn teat tn Chi e country. 
she did, a prey to th most profound melancholy without exciting | actu 1 pain itself—that I had never been loved by Marian, and th: Yolt his gon), go down and draw ue a mug of citer.’ 
attention, and thatilie secret canke rmust*be some vice in the hus- ali — - , , 97 - 4 ‘ 
band was the ineviti!e conclusion at which persons arrivid. One mo »t was sitting writing, Nina came in as usual, and ‘ple ae aon 9 the sstouished B., said, “If you don’t believe 
; er sane init ie - rtnanatinl . , s bile I ‘ elias: P . ° , , 
she refused all inttations, and with the exception of drives and rrace on the ground h one of my old sketch books » Whi uUWay {} ,’ said Mrs. Partington, _dropping 
morning e¢alls rarey | ft the house; but when I wa : § — 

he { heard her chattering very volubly to herself, and then exclaim, | philosophical or moral, ‘ I’ve always noticed that every your dded to 

inquiries with whicl I was assailed by some of the ladies, and son : i p " je. : aso : 
} l aw her looking at some drawing in the book. I | A jJourne 178, a8 he jogs on, that every milestone brings him 
: “a . » in surprise to see what it was, when, cn taking the book from - aled Bf ty 
in my conju alchaheter, — . ° ‘Rel eet - 14 aicotch 1 hal made ot Venice of ent fro ! ficeling that I had once sand T don’t he- 
Ail weak men Inve a desire to fly from present difficulties by and, I recognised an oi Ketch ad made at Venice of | );,,, Tall c f fl live to the; or Methu ae. xticis 
@ . y os 4 ave ‘ ralee mci, 
change of place, amt I eften longed to put a world between us; but | Veronica. I stood s y back to | ¥ j te kn ’ it to. And, spesking of long life T havea’ 
oo red the with. I would remain utmy post. I had involved | with a rush of bitt r memories, till I near Her say dirt rliveany I er than the breath rem aing in my body, 

- ‘L ma — I found you in papa’s book, inoere than yeore—T wouldn't y 1 to be acenturis n, and th y 
tention, and beside: my cl luty was not to leave Marian. I Lariat » fetch her. She smiled in a very Sphynx-lik Pesurviviy 6 factories tlw f ive me a disagreeable sensoriou 
could now listen to ‘he voi yf ty ~~ y it, quand in me. \1 mer i wills 4} 

‘ thitn; lit place il it turns out. 
Maynard. A singh-minded m an of his phe could not, of course, | persisted, and took it from me. | Ownr of the ofiicers of the guard of the Emperor Paul was 
utmost by what he fought was only “fine lady caprice, but which ‘No one you know-—a Verte tian,” I hesitated. ol rades, when the dor r opened, nel the Safe entered, The officers were 
was not theless tryhg to bear. He saw also that I was patient and ‘Say no more. I was very indiscreet. A husband can take his | 4)0ut to 6top the performer, Lut his sty made them 2 sign not io 
, . arm befor he onde d hin 0 f0 OY The i j erfec 
I rarely saw the lidies when I went to sce him; the announcement | Wards; tear ae a leaf here, cut out a part there, But toa wife a “y ypteoncettocls are say vw of HO on in gay 4 At a 
a 2. alana 7 ane y r ty i C. 
of Mr. Spencer was enough to send them out of the reom if they | hus vand’s life is t | f j 

were there. Once, however, while I was sitting there Nora came in. | shut her eye to the present, and she must not dream of inquirin; | you a captainey.” This wis paid iu the Czar’s way, who then ex- 

“TI beg your parden, do not let me Ciaverh you," she said. ‘But | into the future. 1 am learning my duty. Come, Nina, you have | ¢! , “Beit so,” and walked awi ay. 

” 
tart; 


matters connected ith Speynings, and those still more congenial conflict of winter, and a preparation of the forces which were to be at Pmyers sat eabdl oe Yankee, “ Matter enough; the horse ean’t se¢— 
had become a frieBship. I think he saw I wasa ve unhappy ) | Yes not look ver good—by ger, I don’t know if he look at all! 
. “17 . ’ r - r ! j ‘ r t< if t ’ £ . 
Sut I was to dri still dec per of the poison distilled from my own | ing and heavy vapor. and he in fu rth more notorious for being the meanest, 
drop of hia d ous beverage. Now, et the time of the follow- 
rian’s fixed resolyeo appear as if she had detected me in some infi- betray my utter wretchedness. It would seem to many weak anc 
however, every day,andI am quite sure that wherever she went she | W ith might and main to keep my footing, buf it must be remembered | ‘(ood morning, Zhons!” 
| “Oh root oi rt.” 
of suspicion is invicible. So very beautiful a woman, surround d | men, and the ju stne and fitness in suife ring thus, in this spot where : oe. ikea 
‘ F loved her © ove, =. ‘ 1 ' the devired mug, ond Haus dri uined it to ‘the hottom 
I was not aware d the extent of this till afterwards. 1 saw that | afrer a little talk with her, 1 deposited her by the plas: s door of the 
; obliged, as I | finished some lIctters. : rive t » key that people adopt when they are disposed to be 
sometimes was, to » to phar ies r-party alone, I could see by th ; rs : 
¥ with delight, “* Mamina! mamma! # Yilan i i ndeney to make him older, just’ as aman who 
" } ’ 
after-dint sts ofthe h vas not very highly esteemed turned, and : : ‘ 
fter-dim1 ner je t ol the men, that Ly not very highly teem | . Ae d farther from where he started, 
- it! 1 } > the wine till } kine ati 
ith n ya to 1e window stlil looking atil, : P 5) + 4 + 
. 4 ° 1 
myself in many magers of business which required my personal at 
ope her band { r the book. Hern, vhate is Le will be, wad there is no knowin; how a 
The only person vho, hink w the T stele of the case wa “T+ isn’t your mamma,” L said, and was closing the book, b 
° . 4 ; e 1 ni j ie YY ale ’ le * tha t j j 
fathom a character ike Mar inn’s, but he could see I was tried to the Who is it?” she asked, imicking his majesty m the palnce, for the entertainment o: his com- 
ee, 4 - do #0, ane 1. ne ~ , mand - , 
anxioys to please o8¢ who would not be pleased. wife’s life and examine it through and through, backwards and for- | C° ®°» 1 ag » U “pa ‘ vag mon, he crossed his 
al " : f th , ima, « te oe at Rg: 
‘ 2 ig . > : ; 
scaled; she must be ignorant of the past, she mus , but being clemeney it olf, I not only pardon you, but promote 
plagu a quite song enough for one mor r—come,. . T - . 
jlagued papa quite ong enou 1 for one m ning ym L om D JouN RusseELiL, when recently at Liverpool attend- 





what i is the matter ?” she added with almo ‘are you not 
well ? 
“Quite well, thartk you.” 


M: aynard looked a me through his glasses. 


She ste pped back as she spok e, and as the wan November sun li | i i sineeting of he Sor ial Seience Association, was dc sirous of pro- 
her face, there was a menace inher eyes which made her for aminute | eecdiy : to the office of Mr. Wm. Brown, 1.P., but not knowing the 
the image of Veronica as she stood by the lagoon on that last fatal | » 4 » requested the local secretary, Mr. Mc ily, to get him « ‘one 


* . > s 1 4 
“‘ Nonse nse, Spemer, you cannot be well with such a face as that. | evening. whe dia. Mr. Melly accordin gly to ok him from the committee-room, 
at the door of which was Carlyle, the detective, under whose care Lord 


I had not noticed itbefore.’ — Jol adihans soiled . b ; c 
Nora certainly leoked at me with surprise. She evidently had CHAPTER Ix. a a ay Eoees the on hin ‘\f os ey Somes along the hall a 
been shocked; and [felt for the first time what a haggard, hopeless- whom Cat lvle had in ( hare 2 46 Ah od 8 he is By ane oa Lg pe a 
looking wretch I must have appeared. been watching him all morning,” said he; “but he's ‘habbed no ; 
few days afterwards, as 1 was returning from ; anyhow.” ‘ ; is 

et Nori d Fanny. ey did not pas eas usual with a hasty a ee a —a , ss 
a and Le wd bu rel aS — A ra oa up to them. ’ myself at this time, but Marian, after she had read the letter, passed | , You ts, ladies who rejoice in a multiplicity of rings, chains, 
. , ae , cross to me, and said: ockets, &e., to the unparalleled extent now prevalent, should be labelled 

Fanny's veil had been thrown bac k, though she dre w it over her | it across to me, a aie | like watches in the windows—“ Warranted full-jewelled.” 

face asLapproached. Something in her wistful and compassionate it he re is no reason why we should re fuse this, is there ? . : , ere 
glance sent my thoughts back to a very distant date. I r me mbered “ cannot leave Spe yning: 3 at Christmas.” ; is reporte d that there is a boy in Vermont who 2TOWSs 
the day when I met the two girls, and heard for the first time that “But I can, Isuppose. They have invited I: urry for his 7 8, ast that his clothes are too short yor him before the tailor ean get 


Marian was betrothed to Warburton. and I think the change will do us all good, Speynings scems very | them made, and that he 1] ite ly grew so fast iu one day that his head was 
I remembered how Fanny bad then put out her hand as if s ne unhealthy just now.” 


’ cen } -otrudi ng three inch« : through the crown of his hat, 
would, in her girlish affection and kindness, have helped me to be. “Just as you like,” I said, wearily. | Serseant Cockir, who was 2 rough blustering advocate, 
the blow under whith I was staggering. * But you—— ce got from a witness more than he gave. In a trial of a right of 
Then and now! Alas,2 gulf divided me from that time, and yet, .: mu join te la ten" = uty, _ ery pea : ny yy 6: 
the strange repetition of almost identical circumstances which | knew little of these Zaibots personally, but that they were very Meh ht toar pe Banger 4a , ‘ ; 
a so often finds i n one’s fate, I stood perhaps in the same needas | old friends ot hers. ‘Their house was one “of the gayest in the neigh- A’ replied the witness with a grin, “but I donna like cockle sauce 
then; but now no hand would or could be held out to me. I had | boring county. A baronial mansion in which the old Christmas tra- Ns cee ike a , bet, @ , 
placed myself where I was hemmed in by sorrow, yet cut off from ditic me were ke pt up in the most “" ry mann “a . Maris +. had not UAT is the best line to lead a man with? Crinoline. 
sym athy. | seen them for years, nd it seemed for a moment strange that they ny are ladies the bieves toenn im avtetenan? = : 
"Both men and women, if they have drawn a blank in the loftery of | should so suddenly have remembered her, but it was only a flecting | poy , al the we hea nee aves te toenee? Because 
marriage, must bear the penalty alone. Feebly striking out the | thought. I did not pause to consider the why or wherefore, but was a ps 
hands for aid in that conflict is worse than idle. ~ F | glad of any break which would in a measure modify the situation in | In ing a Newfoundland dog, do you know if it is valued 
These thoughts were filling my gnind as I paused near these two. | which we were. ; : | for what it will fetch, or what it will | ring ¢ 
“‘ Are you better }” asked Nora. | It was about three er before Christmas, and the interval was A WeEsTERN editor having published a long leader on 
“Thank you. I eannot acknowledge that I eins been ill.” | occupied by Marian in Thaking the most elaborate preparations for | ‘ Hogs,” a rival paper in the same village upbraids him for obtruding 
“You must not sty that, when you look as you do And Marian, | her visit. L; phe | his fi imily matters upon the public. F 
too, seems as if a change of air would do her good.” | ‘Maynard informed me that Nora and Fanny also had teen invited, | ppryocgenrrurr has advantages for the firstbor To the 
** Have you seen her :” I asked with surprise, for I had left Marian but that the y did not intend going till after the Christmas week. I first child, when at three years old it Breaks n plate, we ee ‘T A - 
complaining of cold, in her dressing-room. felt glad to hear the y would be there so soon after Marian, though | den; w il. donee be frighteney.” The second on Ps shenilar 5c ha = em 
Nora turned scarlet. I should have been puzzle d to explain why I was glad. | scold, the third we turn out of the room, and the fourth w e whip. - 
“Yes, L saw her-—I met her—just now walking with Lord | During this time no allusion was mi ade by either of us to any sub- A GENTLEMAN at a public table, who had “al : 
Lascelles.” ject which had been the cause of discussion between us. ie o> acaun tinea sine ~~ oo l 4} , 10 ) ad exere ised his 
I felt that I change d color. ‘There was a melancholy stillness as in a house hushed by the | jejons ortand said: S upon a sraall morsel of steak, turned to a 
“ We are late,” interrupted Fanny; “good morning!” presence of a corpse. | What a pity to kill this animal.” 
But though they hurried on, I distinguished <hrough Fanny’s veil Nina flew about from room to room with most fabulous accounts “ Why ?” responded his friend 
the sad, mournful expre ssion which I had noticed before. On | of the glories of ne wly-arrived dresses; but to have ju dged from her _ * Becaus o,”” r¢ plied the other, ‘‘ it would have made such a good work- 
reaching home I heard that Marian was still out. mother's own manner, she was fulfilling an unpleasant but unavoid- | ug creature. : 


She returned, however, soon afterwards, and came tome all bloom- | able duty. A country fellow just come to town gaping abont ir 
| a ‘ : H "1 in 


Tur next morning I (or rather Marian) received a letter from some 
the Rectory, 1 | very old friends of the Comptons, Mr. and Mrs. Talbot, inviting us 
to spend Christmas with them. I knewI could not leave Speynings 








ve 


ing and animated in her velvet and fur s, with Nina, a charming little I heard her tell Maynard that she was not at all in the mood to pay | eyory shop he came to, at Tast eamne to on Incuraure off 

rosebud, by her side. a gay visit; but that the autumn had been so unhealthy, she was | only one man sitting at a desk, he could he meee he, a be. re 
“T fancied a walk wot ld dispel my fit of the blues,” she said, “ after | g! d to remove Nina from Speynings, and not to bring Harry to it. | was sold there, but « alling to the clerk, tc ee 

you left, and I thought you wou ld be sure to ove rts ike us, for I had **One’s children must be the first consideration always.” LIover-| ‘ Pray, sir,” said he vhat do. you keep to sell her 

just parted from Nora when you cathe up to her, I saw you as we | heard her say this. It was a phrase I had heard before,and I smiled | { Loggerheads !” cried the cle 

Jook. d back.” ‘ 11 ly at the remembrance. They went. I put her into the car- z Do your : answered the co ae ryman; “ by jingo, shen 
“ Nora told me she had seen you.” | riage, carefully arrange d her dress and cloaks, and went round to the | PFC®!04s B00 trade, for I sce you have but one logverhead kk 
She looked at me keenly for a minute other side to see that all was as it should be. SIDNEY Sarvs says, “A joke goes a great way 
“ By-the-bye, here s Lord Lascelles’ card. find he has been ‘Good-bye, Hubert.” lave known one last pretty well ror seven years. T remem. 

here, for it was with seme others and these letters in the hall. i ’ ested on mine for a moment. Her glance was steady | ber ajoke after a necting of the clergy, in York-hire, where there wag 

wondered, when we met him, where he had been, for I “ w what rchins 1 with something « f trium ph in it—something of | 2 toy. Mr. Buckle, ho never spoke when I gave his health: sayine that 

béte noir he is of your id thought how disogreeable his it wou : \ nineled with it. also. Certainly, if t had beer an. |, — enOUL ioht tongue. Most persons within hx 

be to you. He had just joined us when we m t Nora.’ tween 1 she looked the victor as she lean oh } ’ kee poe Alp odie oN ff A, noved in thought. At 
What perfectly acted smiling indifference olded up in her waa loaks and furs, with her beau ~ e slig) imine, . w what you meant. Mr. a ee new’ floven af : 
** Youn are perfectiy right. 1] do not like him, and I sha'l not: ly flushed frem : vticn I could net define, : her brillia: ‘ r,’ said T, believe I did.” Upon which he t began la oe. cr 
ive him if he repeats his visit.’ mi ced back at me where I stooc—a pale, g1 men eartily that I thought he would choke, and was obliged to pat hine 
‘Id ntirely from yo wit lt .« th the marl nimen \ | back. > 

like him—he was cae of my friends i oane, ene * will | a3 sy ee A RAI rn of which the following i is aliteral copy, 

Wee. + base never | of —— ee > ; : . aoe nty” e contiguity to a bridge not far from a railway sta- 


iend satisfy tl rik a f a7 , f1 ing my » nme ‘ ’ . . 
frien so hs yu capri Ai y any cne. 4 . gf , Pag traines ] assing over this bridg not to excecd 


, seeing 
nmodity 


_confined in the House of Correction, 
> lif . ; ae 1. = Eos an, a hee ; ae ae Ste ee ee, She ng her that her child Ircr 
gv ws “oe +s) 7 1 ww . 2 : ; : ’ . vere au veil, reply, she statec at she “ had not receiy - 
with you.” as qui aay to Cecen } +3 ve ¢ knew | consolation since her wusband cied ot received so much 
+ 











SUPPLEMENT 'TO FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 





DEAD 


aeasons weave their ancient dance, 
less ocean ebbs and flows, ~ 
lls on through day and dark, 
sa of Our joys or woes! 
he bree, western slopes 
iper girls, like apples brown, 
ng to ‘ieir gleeful toil, 
And swecp th golden harvest down. 
Still. wher the :ianting sunlight cilds 
he boles of eedar and of pine, 
Chonts the lone blackbird from the brake 
With melancholy voice divine. 
Still al. about the mossy tracks 
Mums at his darg the woodward bee; 
Still fitfully the corn-crake’s note 
Comes to me from the upland lea: 


Stil. round the forest bower she loved 
The woodbine trails its rich festoons ; 
The slumbrous poppies burst and fall 
Beneath the silent autumn moons, 
Still round her lattice, perched aloof, 
In sunny shade of thatchéd eaves, 
The jasmine clings, with yearning pale, 
And withers in its shroud of leaves. 


Still round the old familiar porch 

tfer cherished roses blush and peer, 
And fillthe sunny air with balm, 

And strew their petals year by year. 


Nor] within, one tonch of change! 
The footstool-—the embroidered chair— 
The hb he arros on the wall— 
The harp—the music—all are there. 


' 
wis 


No touch of change! TI elose my eyes— 
It cannot be she comes no more! 
I hear the rustling of her dress; 

i hear her footstep on the floor; 


I feel her breath upon my brow; 
I feel her kiss upon my cheek— 
Down, phantoms of the buried past! 
Down, or my heavy heart must break. 


TO ESTHER. 


time that I ever knew you was at Rome one winter's 


Tor { 
evening. 
now—dark with black shadows, lighted by the blazing stars 


4 


ITst 


overhend and by the lamps dimly flickering before the shrires | 
After crossing the Spanish-place I remember | 


at street corners. 
turning into a narrow alley and coming presently to a great 
black archway, which led to a glimmering court. A figure of 


the Virgin stood with outstretched arms above the door of your | 
house, and the light burning at her feet dimly played upon the 


stone, worn and stained, of which the walls were built. 
Through the archway came a glimpse of the night sky above 
the courtvard, shining wonderfully with snlendid stars; and 1} 
also caught the plashing sound of o fountain flowing in the 
darkness. I groped my way up the broad stone staircase, only 


lighted by the friendly starshine, stumbling and knocking my | 


shins against those ancient steps, up which two centuries of 
men and women had clambered ; and at last, ringing at a cur- 
teined door, I found myself in a hall, and presently ushered 
through a dining-room, where the cloth was laid, and an- 
nounced at the drawing-room door as Smith. 

It was a long room v.ith many windows, and cabinets and 
talles along the wall, with a tail carved mantelpiece, at which 
you were standing, and a Pompeian lamp burning on a table 
near yon. Would you care to hear what manner of woman J 
saw; what impression I got from you as we met for the first 
time together? In after days, light, mood, circumstance may 
modify this first image more or less, but the germ of life is in 
it—the identical presence—and I fancy it is rarely improved by 
keeping, by painting up, with love or dislike, or long use or 
weariness, as the ease may be. 


do now. Isawan ugly woman, whose looks I liked somehow ; 
thick brows, sallow face, a tall and straight made figure, honest 
eyes that had no particular merit besides, dark hair, and a plea- 
sant, cordial smile. And somehow, as I looked at you and 
heard you talk, 1 seemed tobe aware of a frank spirit, uncertain, 
blind, wayward, tender, under this somewhat stern exterior ; 
and so, I repeat, i liked you, and, making a bow, I said I was 
afraid I was before my time. 

“1’'m afraid it is my father who is after his,’’ you said. ‘* Mr. 
Halbert is coming, and he, too, is often late;’’ 
on talking for about ten minutes. 


Yours is a kindly manner, a sad-toned voice; T know not if | 


your life has been a happy ane; you are well disposed towards 
every soul you come acris:; you love to be loved, and try with 
a sweet artless art to win and charm over each man or woman 
that you meet. I saw that you liked me, that you felt at your 
ease with me, that you held me not quite your equal, and 
might perhaps laugh at as well as with me. But I did not care. 
My aim in life, heaven knows, has not been to domineer, to lay 
down the law, and triumph over others, Jeast of all over those 
I like. 

The colonel arrived presently, with his white hair trimly 
brushed and his white neckeloth neatly tied. He greeted me 
with great friendliness and cordiality. You have got hiz charm 
of manner; but with you, my deir, it is not manner only, for 
there is loyalty and heartiness shining in your face, and since- 
rity ringing in every tone of your voice. All this you must 
have inherited from your mother, if such things are an inherit- 
ance. As for the colonel, your father, if I mistake ) ot, he isa 
little shrivellec-wp old gentleman, with a machine inside to 
keep him going, and outside a well-cut coat and a well-bred air 
and knowledge of the world, to.get on through life with, Not 
a very large capital to go upon. However this is not the way 
to speak to a young lady about her father ; and besides it is you, 


and not he, in whom I take the interest which prompts these | 


mandlin pages. 
Mr. Halbert and little Latham, the artist, were the only 
other guests. 


in your face; until Halbert had, with great empressement, 
made his way through the chairs and tables, and had greeted, 
rather than been greeted by you, as I and Latham were. 


So thinks I to myself, concerning certain vague notions I had | 


alre «ly begun to entertain, I am rather late in the field, and the 
city is taken and has already hoisted the conqueror’s colors. 


Perhaps those red flags might have been mine had « come a | 


little sooner; who knows? ‘De tout laurier un poison est 
lessence,”” says the Frenchman ; and my brows may be as*well 
unwreathed. 


** I came up-stairs with the dinner,’’ Mr. Halbert was saying. | 


“It reassured me as to my punctuality. Irather pique myseif 
On my punctuality, colonel.’’ 
And I'm afraid I have been accusing you of being ‘always 
late,” you said, as if it were a confession. 
. te yi u thought 50, Miss Olliver ?” cried Halbert. 
inner, sir,’ said Baker, opening the door. 


All dinner-time Halbert, who has very high spirits, talked 


and laughed without cea ing. 
looked very happy, and 
to drink our wiue., 


You, too, laughed, listened, 
got up with asmile at last, Jeaving us 
‘The colonel presently proposed cigars. 


I had walked through the silent streets—I see them | 


Be this as it may, I think I | 
knew you as well after the first five miantes’ acquaintance ag T | 


and so we went , 


You did not look round when Halbert was an- | 
nounced, but went on speaking to Latham, with a strange flush | 


In that case I shal) go and talk to your daughter in the 
draw}ng-room,’’ Halbert said. ‘‘I’m promised to Lady Parker’s 
to-night; it would never do to go there smelling all over of 
smole. I must be off in half an hour,’’ he added. -ooking at 
his watch 

I, too, had been asked, and was rather surprised that be 
should be in snch a desperate hurry to get there. ‘Talking to 


but leaving ber to rush off fo Lady Parker's immediately, did 
not accord with the little theories I had been laying down. 
Could I have been mistaken ? 
wonld be the very woman to suit me—(you see I am speaking 
without any reserve, and simply describing the abrupt little 
events as they occurred)—and I thought, who knows that there 
may not bea chance for me yet? But, by the time my cigar 
had crumbled into smoke and ashes, it struck me that my little 
castle had also wreathed away and vanished. Going into the 
drawing-room, where the lamps were swinging in the dimness, 
and the night without streaming in through the uncurtained 
windows, we found you in your white dress, sitting alone at one 
of them. Mr, Halbert was gone, you said; he went out by the 
other door. And then you were silent again, staring ont at the 
stars wi:h dreamy eyes. The colonel rang for tea, and chirped 
away very pleasantly to Latham by the fire. I looked at you 
now and then, and could not help surprising your thoughts 
somehow, and knowing that I had not been mistaken after all. 
There you sat, making simple schemes of future happiness ; you 
could not, would not, look beyond the present. You were very 
calm, happy, full of peaceful reliance. Your world was alight 
with shining stars, great big shining meteors, all flaring up as 
they fisually do before going out with a splutter at the end of 
the entertainment. People who are in love I have always found 
very much alike; and now, having settled that you belonged 
to that crack-brained community, it was not difficult to guess at 
what was going on in your mind. 

I, too, as I have said, had been favored with a card for Lady 
Parker's rout; and as you were so absent and ill-inclined to 
talk, and the colonel was anxious to go off and play whist at 
his club, I thought I might as well follow in Halbert’s traces, 
and gratify any little curiosity I might feel as to his behavior 
and way of going on in your absence. I found that Latham 
was also going to her ladyship’s. As we went down-stairs to- 
gether Latham said, ‘It was too bad of Halbert to break up 
the party and go off at that absurd hours I didn’t say I was 
going, because T thought his rudeness might strike them.”’ 

‘But surely,’’ said I, ‘ Mr. Halbert seems at home there, 
and may come and go as he likes. Latham shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘TI like the girl; I hope she is not taken in by 
him. He has been very thiek all the winter in other quarters. 
| Lady Parker's niece, Lady Fanny Fareham, was going to marry 
| him, they said; but I know very little of him. Heismuch too 
great a swell to be on intimate terms with a disreputable little 
painter like myself. What a night it is!’’ As he spoke we 
came out into. the street again, our shadows falling on the 
stones; the Virgin overhead still watching, the lamp burning 
faithiully, the solemn night waning on. Lady Parker had 
lodgings in the Corso. I felt almost ashamed of stepping from 
the great entertainment without into the close racketing little 
tea party that was clattering on within. We came in, in the 
middle of a jangling tune, the company spinning round and 
round. Halbert, twirling like a Dervish, was almost the first 
person I saw; he was flushed, and looked extremely handsome, 
| and his tall shoulders overtopped most of the other heads. As 
I watched him I thought with great complacency that if any 
woman cared for me, it would not be for my looks. No! no! 
what are mere good looks compared to those mental qualities 
which, &. Presently, not feeling quite easy in my mind about 
these said mental qualities, lagain observed that it was still 
| better to be liked for one’s self than for one’s mental qualities ; 
by which time 1 turned my attention once more to Mr. Halbert. 
‘The youth was devoting himself most assiduously to a very 
beautiful, oldish young lady, in a green gauzy dress; and I 
now, with a mixture of satisfaction and vexation, recognized 
the very same looks and tones which had misled me at dinner. 

I left him still at it and walked home, wondering at the great 
law of natural equality which seems to level all mankind to 
one standard, notwithstanding all those artificial ones which we 
ourselves have raised. Here was a successful youth, with good 
looks and good wits, and position and fortune ; and here was T, 
certainly no wonder, insignificant, and plain and poor, and of 
commonplace intelligence, and as well satisfied with my own 
possessions, such as they were, as he, Halbert, could be with 
the treasnres a prodigal fortune had showered upon him. Here 
was I, jadging him, and taking his measure as accurately 

ul} take mine, were it worth his while to do so. Here was I, 
walking Lome under the stars, while he was flirting and whis- 
pering with Lady Fanny, and both our nights sped'on. Con- 
stellations sinking slowly, the day approaching through the 
awful realms of space, hours waning, life going by for us both 
| alike—both of us men waiting togethcr amidst these awful sur- 

roundings, 
| You and I met often after this first meeting—in churches 
where tapers were lighting and heavy censers swinging—on the 
Pincio, in the narrow, deep-colored streets: it was not always 
| chance only which brought me so constantly into your presence. 
You yourself were the chance, at least, and I the blind follower 
of fortune. 

All round about Rome there are ancient gardens lying bask- 
inginthe sun. Gardens and villas built long since by dead 
cardinals and popes; terraces, with glinting shadows, with 
honeysuckle clambering in desolate luzriance ; roses flowering 
and fading and falling in’ showers on the pathways; and ter- 
races and marble steps yellow with age. Lonely fountains splash 
in their basins, statues of fawns and slender nymphs stand out 
against the solemn horizon of blue hills and crimson-streaked 
|gky; of cypress trees and cedars, with the sunset showing 
| through their stems. At homo I lead a very busy, anxious 

life. 
| inexpressibte satisfaction and gratitude towards those moulder- 
ing pontiffs, whose magnificent liberality has secured such 
placid resting-places fcr generations of weary men. 
long walk out of Rome one day, I came to the gates of one of 
these gardens. 1 remember seeing a carriage waiting in the 
shade of some cedar-trees ; hard by, horses with drooping heads, 
and servants smoking as they waited. This was no uncommon 
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sight ; the English are for ever on their rounds ; but somehow, | 


made up my mind. 
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And as you spoke, you raised one hand and@ pointed, and 2 
lt was a very long alley. The figures in 
tye distance were alvancing very slowly. Waen they reach 


| that little temple, thought I, I will tell her what I think. 


| reason to give; but I really 
Miss Olliver in the next room, I could very weil understand; | 


This was by no means so sudden a determination as it may 
appear to you, reading over these pages. It seems a singular 
think it was your hopeless fancy for 
that rosy youth which touched and interested me so. I know 


| I used to carry home sad words, spoken, not to me, and glances 


In this case it seemed to me this | 





The beanty and peace of these Italian villas fill me with | 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


on this occasion, I thought I recognized one of the men, and, | 


instead of passing by, as had been my intention, I turned in at 
the half-opened gate, which the angels with the flaming swords 
| had left unguarded and unlocked for once, and, after a few 
minutes’ walk, I came upon the Eve I looked for. 


| was very near marrying me. 


that thrilled me with love, pity and sympathy. What I said 
was, a8 you know, very simple and to the purpose, I knew 
quite well your fancy was elsewhere ; mine Was with you, per- 
haps at hopelessly placed. I didn’t exactly see what good this 
confession was to do either of us, only, there I was, ready to 
spend my life at your service. 

When I had spoken there was a silent moment, and then you 
glowed up—your eyes melted, your mouth quivered. ‘Oh, 
what can I say? Oh, I am so lonely, Oh, I have not one 
friend in the world ; aud now, suddenly, a helping hand is held 
out, and I can’t—I can’t push it away. Oh, don’t despise. Oh, 
forgive me.”’ 

Despise! scorn! Poor child! I only liked you the more for 
your plaintive appeal ; though I wondered at it. 

‘* Take your time,’’ I said; ‘‘I can wait, and I shall not fly 
away. Call me when you want me; send me away when I 
weary you. Here is your father; shall I speak tohim? But 
no. Remember there is no single link between us, except what 
you yourself held in your own hands.”’ 

Here your father and Halbert and Lady Fanny came up. 
‘*Well, Esther, are you rested,’’ says the colonel cheerfully, 
‘* Why, how do you do (tome)? What have you been talking 
about so busily ?’ 

You did not answer, but fixed your eyes on your father’s face, 
I said something ; I forget what. Halbert, looking interested, 
turned from one to the other. Lady Fanny, who held a fra- 
grant heap of roses, shook a few petals to the ground, where 
they lay glowing after we had all walked away. 

If you remember, I did not go near you for a day or two after 
this. But I wrote you a letter, in which I repeated that you 
were entirely free to use me as you liked; marry me—make a 
friend of me—I was in your hands. One day, at last I called ; 
and T shall never forget the sweetness and friendly gratefulness 
with which you received me. A solitary man, dying of lonely 
thirst, you meet me smiling with a cup of sparkling water; a 
weary watcher through the night-——suddenly I see the dawn 
streaking the bright horizon. Those were very pleasant times. 
I remember now, one afternoon in early sprinz, open windows, 
sounds coming in from the city, the drone of the pfifferari buz- 
zing drowsily in the sultry streets. You sat at your window in 
some light-colored dress, laughing now and then, and talking 
your tender little talk. The colonel, from behind The Times, 
joined in now and again ; the pleasant half-hours slid by. We 
were still basking there, when Halbert was announced, and 
came in, looking very talland handsdme. The bagpipes droned 
on, the flies sailed in and out on the sunshine; you still sat 
tranquilly at the open casement; but somehow the golden 
atmosphere of the hour was gone. Your smiles were gone ; 
your words were silenced ; and that happy little hour was over 
for ever. 

When I got up to come away Halbert rose too ; he came down- 
stairs with me, and suddenly lookine me full in the face said, 
‘* When is it to be ?’’ 

‘¢ You know much more apout it than I do,’’ I answered. 

‘¢ You don’t mean to say that you are not very much smitten 
with Miss Esther ?’’ said he. 

‘Certainly I am,’’ said I; ‘‘I should be ready enough to 
marry her, if that is what you mean. I daresay I shan’t get 
her, She-is to me the most sympathetic woman T have ever 
known. You are too young, Mr. Halbert, to understand and 
feel her worth. Don’t be offended,’’ I added, seeing him flush 
up. ‘* You young fellows can’t be expected to see with the 
game eyes as we old ones, You will think as I do ir another 
ten years.”’ 

‘* How do you mean ?”’ he asked. 

‘*Ign’t it the way with all of us,’’ said I; ‘‘ we begin by liking 
universally ; as-we go on we pick and choose, and weary of 
things which had only the charm of novelty to recommend 
them ; only as our life narrows we cling more and more to the 
good things which remain, and feel their value ten times more 
keenly? And surely a sweet, honest Nearted young woman 
like Esther Olliver is a good thing.’’ 

‘* She is very nice,’’ Halbert said. ‘‘ She has such good man- 
ners. I have had more experience than you give me credit for, 
and I am very much of your way of thinking. ‘They say that 
old courtly colonel is dreadfully harsh to her—wants to marry 
her, and get her off his hands. I assure you, you have a very 
good chance.”’ 

‘‘7 mistrust that osa colonel,’’ said I, dictatorially; ‘‘ as I 
trust his daughter. Somehow sbe and I chime in tune to- 
gether ;’’ and, as I spoke, I began to understand why you once 
said wofully, that you had not one friend in the world ; and 
my thoughts wandered away to the garden where I had found 
you waiting on the steps of the terrace. 

‘* What do you say to the ‘ Elisire d’Amore’ Lady Fanny and 
I have been performing lately ?'’ Halbert was saying, mean- 
while, very confidentially. ‘‘ Sometimes I cannot heip fancying 
that the colonel wants to take a part in the performance, and a 
cracked old tencr part, too. In that case I shall ery off, and 
give up my engagements,’’ And then, nodding good-bye, he 
left me. 

I met him again in the Babuino a day or two after. He 
came straight up to me, saying, ‘* Going to the Ollivers, eh ? 
Will you take a message for me, and tell the colonel I mean to 
look in there this evening. That old fox the colonel—you have 
heard that he is actuaily going to marry Lady Fanny. She told 
me so herself yesterday.” 

‘*] think her choice is a prudent one,’’ I answered, somewhat 
surprised. ‘‘ I suppose Colonel Olliver is three times as rich as 
yourself? You must expect » woman of thirty to be prudent. 
I am not fond of that virtue in very young people, but it is not 


Taking a | unbecoming with years.’’ 


Halbert flushed up. ‘‘I suppose from that you mean she 
I'm not sorry she has taken up 
with the colonel after all. You see my mother was always 
writing, and my sisters at home; and they used to tell me 
o © © andl myselfthought she——, you know what I mean. 
Dut, of course, they have been re-assured on that point.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to gay,’’ I asked, in a great panic, ** that you 


| would marry any woman who happened to fall in love witn 


You were sitting on some timeworn steps; you wore a green | 


silk dress, and your brown hair, with the red tints in it, was 

alt ablaze with the light. You looked very unhappy, I thought ; 
got up with an effort, and smiled a pitiful smile. 

‘* Are you come here for a little quiet?” I asked. 

| going to disturb you.” 

** | came here ior pl 

and some friends. 1 was tired, 


mec.”’ 


‘*l am not 


asure, not quict,”’ 


i 


walked on and left 


so they 


: way with one’s friends,’’ said I. ‘‘ Who are 
prits, Miss Olliver ?’’ 
ain the 


lryr "ww « 


a only cul you said, grimly. ‘‘ Lady Fanny 
and Mr. 0 


Per, . < - 
Halbert came with us to-day. Look, there they are at 


| the endef that alley.” 


you?’’ 

‘*T don’t know what I might have done a year ago,”’ said he, 
laughing ; ‘‘ but just now, you see, I have had a warniny, and 
besides it is my turn to make the atvances ”’ 

I was immensely relieved at this, for I didn’t know what I 


| was not going to say. 


you said, “ with papa | 


Here, as we turned a street corner, we came upon a black- 
robed monk, standing, veiled and motionless, with a skull in 
one bony hand. This cheerful object changed the current of 
our talk, and we parted presently at a fountain. Women with 
luck twists of hair were standing round about, waiting in 

rand, careless attitudes, while the limpid water flowed. 

When | reached your door I found the carriage waiting, and 
you und your father under the archway. ‘‘ Come with us,”’ 
said he, and I gladly accepted. And so we drove out at one of 
the gates of the city, out into the Campagna, over which melt- 
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ing waves of color were rolling. 
ancient ruins crumbling in the sun; the roadsides streamed 


with color and fragrance from violets and anemones and sweet- | 


smelling flowers. After some time we came suddenly to some 
green hills, and leaving the carriage climlxd up the sides 


hen we found ourselves looking down into a green glowing | 


valley, with an intense heaven above all melting into light. 


You, with a little transient gasp of happiness, fell down kneel- 


ing in the grass. T shall alwaysseeth. picture I bad before me 
then—the lizht figure against the bright green, the black hat, 
and long falling feather; the eager face looking out at the 
world, May it be for ever green and pleasant to you as it was 
then, O eager face ! 

As we-were parting in the twilight, I suddenly remembered 
to give Halbert’s message. It did not greatly affect your 
fither; but how was it? Was it because I knew you s9 well 
that I instinctively guessed you were moved by it ? 
shook hands with you and said good-night, your hand trembled 
in mine. 

‘* Won't you look in too ?’’ said the colonel. 

But I shook my head. ‘‘ Not to-night—no, thank you,”’ 
And so we parted. 


My lJodgings were in the Gregoriana; the windows looked out | 


over gardens and cupolas; from one of them I could see the 
Pincio. From that one, next morning, as I sat drinking my 


coffee, I suddenly saw you, walking slowly along by the para- | 


pet, with your doz running by your side. You went to one of 


SUPPLEMENT TO f 


Here and there we passed | 


When I |} 


those outlying terraces which flank the road, and, leaning over | 


the stonework, looked out at the great panorama lying at your 
feet—Rome, wit her purple mantle of mist, regally spreading, 


heir towers, her domes and great St, Peter’s rising over the | 


housctops, her seven hills changing and deepening with noblest 
color, her golden crown of sunlight streaming and melting 
with the mist. Somehow I, too, saw all this presently when I 
reached the place where you were still standing. ° 

And now I have almost come to the end of my story, that is, 
of those few days of my life of which you, Esther, were the 
story. You stood there waiting, and I hastened towards you, 
and Fate (1 fancied you were my Fate) went on its course quite 
unmoved by my hones or your fears. I thought that you Jook- 
ed almost handsem: for once. You certainly seemed more 
happy. Your face flushed and faded, your eyes brightened and 
darkened. As you turned and saw me, a radiant quiver, a 
piteous smile came to greet me somewhat strangely. You 


| stamps. 


seemed trying to speak, but the words died away on your lips | 


—to keep silence, at least. but the faltering accents broke 
forth. 

‘* What is it, my dear ?’’ said I at last, with a queer sinking 
of the heart, and I held out my band. 

You canght it softly between both yours. Oh !”’ 
with sparkling eyes, *‘Ilam a mean, wretched girl—oh! don’t 
think too ill of me. He, Mr. Halbert, came to see me last 
night, and—and, he says 9 %® Oh! I don’t deserve it. 
Oh! forgive me, for [um so happy ;’’ 
‘* You have been so good to me,’’ you whispered on. ‘J hardly 
know how good. He says he only thought of me when you 
spoke of me to him, when—when he saw you did not dislike 
me. Iam behaving shamefully—yes, shamefully, but it is be- 
cause I know you are too kind not to forgive—not to forgive. 


What can I do? You know how it has always been. 


you said, | 


and you burst into tears. | 


|} tulip root! 


You | 


don’t know what it would be to marry one person, caring for an- | 


other. 
wise than as it is’ (this clasping your hands). ‘' But you don’t 
ask it. Ah! forgive me, and say you don’t ask it.’’ Then 
standins straight, and looking down with a certain sweet dig 


Ah! you don't know what it would be to have it other- | 
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voleano ecased to roll, the flames were extinguished, and the lava 
stopped in its flow. 

I do not know the age of tha. legend, but there is a good story of the 
eleventh century told by Cardinal Damiano in 2 .ctter to Pope Nicholas, 
in which the Vesuvius of the middle ages appears to have inherited the 

title of Avernus, as the gateway to the lava regions. “A servant of 
God,” writes the cardinal, “dwelt alone near Naples, on alofty rock 
fhard by the highway. As he was singing hymns by night, he opened 
| the window of his cell to observe the hour, when lo! he saw passing 
imany men as black as negroes, driving a large troop of horses, laden 
with hay. To his inquiries of who they werc, and what they were 
| yoing to do with the hay, they replied: ‘We are evil spirits, and this 
|fodder we have collected is not for flocks or herds, but to keep up 
those fires which are kindled against men’s souls; for we wait, first, 
for Pandolf, Prince of Capua, who now lies sick; and next for John, 
captain of the garrison of Naples, who is as yet alive and well.’” Of 
course Pandolf died, and John lived barely a fortnight after this vision ; 
and, to confirm it, ‘‘ the mountain, from which hell often belches jorth, 
burst out into flames.” Vesuvius would appear to be a place of tor- 
ment, set apart exclusively for Neapolitans, ‘for as often as a repro- 
bate rich man dies in that quarter, the fire is seen to burst from the 
above-named mountain.” A somewhat similar story is told of Strom- 


| boli, and is said to have been the occasion of an action for libel in the 


English law courts, but, a8 I have never seen the case, I must be per- 
mitted to doubt its truth. 

Vesuvius has not always been an active voleano, Its resuscitation 
dates little more than eighteen centuries back, but how long it had lain 





dormant before that nobody can tell. Evidently a very long period, for 


| the traditions of its fiery energics had dwindled away into myths, long 


yant Colored Fashion Plate, 14 Engravings, illustrating the | 


latest styles for Morning and Evening Dresses, Bonnets, Pat- 
terns for Needlework, Slippers, Smoking Caps, Initials, etc. 
‘Lhis Magazine, as will be seen from above, is unrivalled in its 


versatility of subjects, style and number of [{ngravings, and iu | 
quantity and quality of literary matter, being the largest Maga- | 


zine published in the world. 
‘The terms for the Mosruy is $3 per annum ; or 25 Cents per 
number. ‘Lo be had at all Book Stores and News Depots. 


| We have determined, in view of the disturbed state of the | 
country financially, to send it for one year to any person for- 
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warding us $2 in a letter ; or we will send the Jast number as a 
specimen copy (postpaid’ on receipt of 25 Cents ia postage 
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THE “‘ COLLECTION” MANIA. 


| of water are innocent engines of destruction compared with lava, 
first recorded lava stream broke out in 1036, and every eruption has had 


Tne mania for making coHections or cabinets of certain | 


objects of art, or natural specimens, by persons who have no other pur- 
pose than the gratification of a passion for accumulating, the passion of 
avarice, with sumething besides money for its object, is confined to no 
country, and often runs into the most ridiculous jorms, ‘There 
mad in the collection of postage stamps; others who dote on wtographs 
(a pestilent lot!); andthere is a man in London who takesexceeding 
great comfort in collecting the cast-off wigs, scratches and perukes 01 
eminent men, and he had a collection of several hundred bods and full 
bottoms in his museum, labelled with the names and titles of their 
original proprictors, 


Between i6u4 and 1637 nearly all Holland went mad on thematter of | | 


tulips, The madness was epidemic, and the popular passion was not to 
haye the finest houses or horses, but the most magnificent bedof tulips. 
The prices paid, when tulip-roots changed hands, would stagger belic!, if 
the record were not now incorporated in the history of Holimd, Such 
costly baubles were thought to be entitled to sounding names; Admiral 
Van Eyek and Schilder brought $800 each; Greber, $740; the Viceroy, 
$1,150; Admiral Lietkings, 2,200; Scamper Augustus, $2,750—82,750 for a 
A collection of twips of Wouter Brockholmensstcr was 
sold, by his executor, in 1637, for the cnormous sum of 45,000, A 
jine Spanish cabinet, valued at and $1,500 in money were given 
foraSemper Augustus, Another gentleman sold three stocks of the 
same flower for $5,000 excli, So cxteusive was this absurd taific, that 
a single city in Holland is said to have carried it on to theextent of 

The anecdote has often bec repeated 


1,000,000 sterling in one year, 
of a Dutch collector, who paid an enormous price for a eelebrited speci- 


25.004 
B5,000, 


} mev, Which he immediately destroyed, that he might proclaim the 


nity, you went on—‘‘ Heaven has sent me a great and unex- | 


vected happiness, but there is, indeec bitter, bitter cup t > eal 

pecte pp K is, indeed, a bitter, bitter cup to | collectors, aud the most costly for the faitiiful—is the collection of relies. 
So great has been the success of this imposition, that John the Baptist | 

Heads of John were discovered in every | 


drink as well. ‘Though I throw you over, though I behave so 
selfishly, don’t think that I am utterly conscienceless, that 
do not suffer a cruel peng indeed ; when I think how you mus 
look at me, when I remember what return I am making for al 
your forbearance and generosity; when I think of myself, 
am ashamed and humiliated ; when I think of him——’’ Here 
you suddenly broke off, and turned away your face. 

Ah me! turned away your face for ever from me. The 
morning mists faded away; the mid-day sun streamed over 
hills and towers and valley. The bell of the Trinita hard by 
began to toll. 

I said ‘‘ Good-bye, and heaven keep you, my dear. 
not have had you do otherwise.”’ 
lodging. 

We publish the above exquisite story as a specimen of the 
literary matter of nank Lestir’s Montaty. The April num- 
ber of that monarch of the magazines contains the following 
admirable articles : 

The Second Wife ; a most extraordinary story, beautifully 
illustrated (complete). 

A Melodiama in a First-class Carriage (complete) ; full of 
interest. 

The Madman’s Marsh (somplete); this is an excellent and 
thrilling tale. 

The Country Cousin (complete) ; fuli of quiet interest and 
beauty, and worthy of Miss Mitford. 

The Victoria Cross (complete and with an original illustra- 
tion). The scene of this is laid in India, and applies to our 
present civil war, 

How a Medal was Won (complete). 

The Chapelgorries ; a Tale of Civil War (complete) ; full of 
adventure. 

In a False Position—continued from the last number—with 
two illustrations. This is one of the most amusing fictions 
that have been published for years. It is full of equivoque and 
humor. 

Rachel's Love (complete). 

How I Fell Among Thieves (complete). 

The Guardian ; a family story especially interesting to young 
ladies, illustrated (complete). 

Making eleven exciting stories complete in this number, and 
one continued story. 

This number also contains portraits of 

Com. Foote, the sailor hero. 

Ha: riet Martineau, the great English writer. 

William Cullen Bryant, of the Evening Post. 

Bishop Ames, of Ohio. 

Hon. Hamilton Fisb, of New York. 

Gen. Burnside, the victor of Roanoke and Newbern. 

Flag officer Goldsborough. 

Mrs. Ricketts, the faithful wife. 

W. G. Brownlow, the patriot parson. 

The above portraits, which are from original photographs, 
and admirably engraved, are accompanied wi*’ orivinal me- 
moirs, written expressly for this Magazine. 

It contains, in additior to the above, the following interest- 
ing articles : 

Monticello, the Home of Jefferson (illustrated). 

Copenhagen, Capital of Denmark (illustrated). 

Scene at Beaufort (illustrated). 

Scenes in the Burnside Expedition (illustrated). 

The Soldiers’ Prison in Richmond (illustrated). 

Negroes at Beaufort (illustrated). 

Musaniello, the Fisherman of Naples. 

tussian Wolf Hunt. 
Snakes in Tasmania. 
Encounter of a Sealer with a Sea Lion (illustrated), 
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I would 
And so I went back to my 





| tion of the 
} pointed threateniugly 


interesting fact that a similsr specimen, in his possession previously, 
wis the only one in existence, 
But of all collections the most amusing—the most profitable for the 


becume a perfect hydra, 
direction. Some of the Apostles were centipedes, and others must have 
had more hands than Briareus, Father John Freand, of Aney, quicted 
all doubts upon this interesting subject, by assuring the fithtul that 
God had imultiplied these remains to help their devotion, Churches 
without relics have been accounted unfit to worehip in, andhave been 
refused consecration. Misson says that 11 holy lanecs are shown that 
picreed tie side of Jesus, and 1 unquestionabie legs of the ass upon 
which he rode into Jerusalem, 

An account of the relics, as given by Bayle, Misson, Buder, Brady 
and others, is rather amusing: 
nails, five thorns of the crown, St. Veter’s chain, a piece of the manger, 


a tooth of John the Baptist, one of St, Anne’s arms, the wel with | 
which Christ wiped the feet of the Apostles, one of his tecth, his seam- | 


less coat, the hem of his garment which cured the discasec woman, a 
tear Which he shed over Lazarus, preserved by an Angel, who gave it to 


A piece of the Cross, one +f Christ's | 


are men | 


Mary Magdalen, a piece of John the Evangelist’s gown, a plece of the ! 


tablecloth used at the Last Supper, 
John the Baptist, a rib of our Lord, the thumb of St. Thomas, « lock of 
Mary Magdalen’s hair ; two handkerchiefs bezring impressionusof Christ's 
face, one sent by our Lord to Aquarus, Prince of Edessa, and the other 
given by him at the foot ofthe Cross to a holy woman named Veronica; 
the hem of Joseph’s garment, a feather of the Holy Ghost, a finger of 
the Holy Ghost, a feather of the Angel Gabriel, the waterpots used at 
the marriage in Galilee, Enoch’s slippers, a vial of the sweat of St, 
Michiel at the time of his set-to with the Devil. This brief catalogue 


presents a meagre sample of the merchandise which formed the staple | 


of priesteralt. 

In that curious work, the “Testamenta Vetusta,” the most ample 
evidence may be found of the high estimation in which these rclics were 
held, and of the delight with which men parted with their moncy to 
increase their collections of such incomparable trash. Many an ex- 
pectant was grievously disappoiated, doubtless, to find himself legatee 
jor life of “ all my relics, remainder over to the Carthusian Friars.” 

The reader is mistaken if he supposes this supreme foolery was con- 
fined within a very narrow circle. A Dutcliman, in 1637, woull not more 
readily have given a heavy bag of guilders for a Semper Angustus than 
an Englishman in the 14th and 15th centuries would have béggared his 
heirs 10r the possession of one of St, Peter's toenails, a what he 
believed to be such., The Earl of Warwick, in 1208, bequeatlis to Maria, 
his wife, “ pari of the Cross on which our Saviour dicd.” Elizabeth, 
Countess of Northampton, in 1356, bequeaths a part of the Cross to the 
Friars Preachers in London, Henry, Duke of Lancaster, in 1630, be- 

ueaths more of the trueCross, Humphrey de Bohun doe the same 
thing in 1631, So does the Karl of Oxford in 1371, and the Countess of 
March in 1378, and the Earl of March in 1380, William Haut, Esquire, 
died in 1402, In his will, he says: 


“T bequeath one piece of stone on which the Archangel Gabriel | 


descended, when he saluted the blessed Virgiu Mary, tothe image of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, of the Church of Bourne, ‘T bequeath one piece 
of the bone of St, Bartholomew to the Church of Waltham. One piece 
the haircloth of St. Catharine the Virgin, and a piece of thebone of St, 
Nicholas to the Church of the Augustine Friars, I bequé:th all the 
remainder of my relics to my son William, for life, with renainder to 
the Augustine Friars for ever.” ; 





—— 


VESUVIUS AND ITS ERUPTIONS. 


Ir there is any place inthe world where everythitg is done 
to make life agreeable, that place is Naples. If man nevetyrew old— 
if there were no hereafter—that would be the only city it the world 
worth living in. Paris has its,attractions, many and mmifold, but 
even Parisians confess them to be inferiorto those of Naples. There 
is one defect: the people don’t speak French, Vedi Napoli, poi mori 
see Naples and die, And yet there is much around that luxtrious capi- 
tal of the South to make one thoughtful. Earthquakes, more or less 
severe, are frequent, and eruptions of Vesuvius‘are by nO Beans rare, 
Yet the fiery mountain is one of the most popular lions of the neigh. 
borhood, a favorite place for picnics (in this respect riviling lwm. 
peii), and the source of more fin and trolic than the hill inGreenwich 
Park on Whit-Monday. Thetime was when timid young laties would 
peep down the crater into the fery gulf below, but the chimmey got for. 
tunately blocked up before any accident happened. e 
rstition is very lively in tha hborhood, as if wesin the days 
, and before him; for , it Portici—one of te pretticst 
places on earth, with its whi ses fran in their mises of ver- 
dure—there is a rkable . Januarius, dep sunk in 
thought. One day gaterrible cruption of V« suvius, and when 
torrents of lav: f-down the mountain side threatened{o destroy 
Naples itself, o tehed wd of suppliants fiung them#dyes at hi 
turned his head{p t 


pl 
feet, praying - the direc. 
lifted up hi 
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his tinger, Instantly the thumers of the 


a finger of St. Andrew,a finger of | 


| prayer to the Almighty, wrote it out legibly, and affixec 


before Strabo conjectured “‘the spot to have been a volcano formerly, 
burnt out for want of fuel.” Here lay “the giant Typhon, who threw 
stones to Heaven with a loud noise, and Semnehed fire from his eyes and 
mouth”—a strange mixture of the figurative and literal. After many 
aves of repose the voleano burst out afresh with great violence, destroy- 
ing Wereulaneum and Pompeii in its first eruption. This catastrophe 
has been so admirably described by Sir Bulwer Lytton in his ‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii,” that not a word remains to be added to it, It is sin- 
cular to observe how tenaciously the Southern Italians clung to the old 
classic legends, even in the third century of our era, In hic account of 
an eruption, Dion Cassius speaks of “huge men surpassing human 
stature, such ag the giants are described to have been, wandering in the 
air and upon the carth.” And again: ‘ Phantoms of them were seen in 
the smoke, and a blast, as if of trumpets, was heard.” 

From A. D, 79, wien Pompeii was destroyed, until the present month, 
eruptions have been frequent, with the exception of a breathing interval 
from 1138 to 1631, hardly disturbed by the trifling eruptions of 1306 and 
1500, After this long repose, it burst forth with ranewed energy, de- 
stroying 4,000 people. Torrents of water issuing from the side of the 
mountain completed the devastation, But showers of dust and streams 
The 


more or less of it since then, In 1737, and again in 1794, Torre de) Greco 
was twice destroyed by a torrent of lava, which, in the latter year, ad- 


| vaneed no less than 362 feet into the sea, with a front of 1,127 feet. The 


solid contents of the stream were estimated at 46,000,000 cubic feet. 
In 1779 stones were shot up into the air to a height of 2,000 fect and 
over. Sir William Hamilton, in his splendid work entitled ‘‘ Campi 
Phiegrai,” describes this eruption: ‘ At one time,” he says, ‘ a foun- 
tain of jiquid transparent fire began to rise, and, gradually increasing, 
arrived at 60 amazing a height as to strike every one who beheld it with 
amazement. I shall be seareely credited when T assert that the height 
of this stupendous column of fire could not be less than three times 
that of Vesuvius itself, which rises 3,500 feet perpendicular above the 
sea.” Elsewhere he says that ‘ the body of fire could not be less than 
two miles and a half broad,” and its heat was felt at the distance of at 
least six niles round, Compared with this, the eruption now in pro- 
ross is a poor, tame affair. The lava stream at one time threatened to 
swallow up Torre del Greco, which (like the cels), must have become 
used to it Jong before this; but the sacrifice of a few houses has ran- 
somed the reat. 

Of the causes of yoleanoes we know nothing. There have been a good 
many guesses, but none of them are satisfactory. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and carbonic acid, hydrochloric and sulphurous acids, pure nitrogen 
and ammonia, have all been detected among the gaseous exhalations of 
these mountains of fire. The lava has been chemically analyzed, and 
Ehrenberg has applied his microscope to it and detected the presence of 
fresh-water infusoria; and there we stop. We only know that deep in 
the bowels of the earth terrible chemical contests are going on—“ when 
as mects gras, then comes the tug of war’—but of the cause of these 
contests we are utterly ignorant. There can be Little question that the 
eruption of a voleano acts like the opening of a safety valve, and relieves 
the accumulating pressure of contending elements within, which, if the 
volesno yent were closed, would result in the production of dreadful 
carthquakes, more destructive and more widely degolating than any 
volcanic cruption. 








SCRAPS AND FANCIES. 


ROWLAND Hitt used to ride a good deal, and by exercise 
preserved vigorous health, On one occasion, when asked by a medical 
friend what physician and apothecary he employed, he replied, “ My 
physician has always been a horse, and my apothecary an ass.” 


A GENTLEMAN having a horse that ran away and broke 
his wife’s neck, was told by a neighbor that he wished to purchase it for 
his wife to ride upon, “ No,” said the wretch, “I intend to marry 
again myself.” 

Mrs. PARTINGTON wants to know if 
his bulls to the cattle-show ? 

CYPRUS WINE. 

Go!—let others praise the Chian !- 

This is soft as Muses? string— 
This is tawny as Rhea’s lion, 

This is rapid as its spring— 
Bright 28 Paphia’s eyes eer met us, 

Light as ever trod her feet! 
And the brown bees of Hymettus 

Make their honey not 80 sweet.—Mrs, Browning, 


A restpent of Cleveland, Ohio, having advertised in the 
local papers for a girl, the next morning found a female baby at his door, 
with this note pinnel to its dress: “ Mr.——: You advertised in this 
week’s —— that you wanted ‘a young girl.’ I hope the article I send 
you wiil meet your requirements. I could have sent her to you still 
younger if your advertisement had appeared before, but as she is only 
a week old, T hope her age will be no objection. I have no younger one 
at present.” 5 


A LETTER was posted at the Post-office in New London a 
while since, bearing the subjoincd minute though somewhat indefinite 
address: ‘‘ ‘To my sister Bridget or else to my brother Tim malony or if 
not to judy her mother-in-law who eame to Americy but did not stay 
long and went back to the ould country—in care of the Prastes who live 
in add ay of balcanbury in Cork or if not to some dacent neighbor 
in Ircland. 


the Pope sent any of 


DEAD. 


More pale than in her coffin robe, 
The lady lies apart; 

Her white palms folded close above 
The silence in her heart, 


You might suppose her sweet death-smile 
Betoken’d life instead, 

If such as she did ever smile 
Till after they were dead, 


A PoPpULaR divine tells a good story as a hit at that kind 
of Christians who are too indo‘ent to pursue the duties required of them 
by their faith. He says that one pious gentleman composed a fervent 

Pthe manuscript 
to his bedpost. Then on cold nights he merely pointed to the document, 
and with the words, “Oh, Lord, these are my sentiments,” blew out 
the light and nestled amid the blankets. 


‘*Wuat are you looking after, my daughter?” said an 
old gentleman at a Christmas party. “ Looking after a son-in-law for 
you, father,” was the reply. 

ALONE WITH NIGHT. 


I AM sitting alone with the night, 
Alone with the beautiful night, 

And whether awake or a-dreaming, 
I never can tell aright; 

But my heart is as glad as a fountain 
That leaps in the flashing light. 





The stars are mounting on high, 
And the old moon sinking s-low, 
And over the fields of the barley 
The night winds merrily blow, 
And in at my window lightly 
In ripples of coolness flow, 

A FELLOW in an oblivious state took up his lodgings on 
he sidewalk. He woke next morning, and straightening himsclf up, 
the ground on which he had made his couch, “ W ell,” he 
if I had a pickaxe, I would make up my bed!” 

‘““Do you enjoy good health?” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ Who docsn’t? 


ooked : 
ud, * 


The only ones who enjoy 


| Wad health are the doctors,” 
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Fort Ellis. 


Fort Lane, 
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WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA—VIEW OF NEWBERNE, FROM THE INTERIOR, OF FORT THOMPSON, AFTER ITS CAPTURE BY THE NATIONAL | ORCES—BURNING 
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SLOCUM'’s CREEK, RIV) 





Alice Price—General Buruside. 


BURNSIDE 





AT THE MOUTH OF 


OF NATIONAL TROOPS UNDER GE) 


IHE WAR IN NORTH CAROLINA“LANDING 
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Sunken Vessels. 


(NINGH.. ROSIN WORKS, RAILWAY BRIDGE AND NAVAL STORES; AND SHOWING VESSELS SUNK IN CHANNEL OF NEUSE RIVER, TO PREVENT APPROACH OF NATIONAL 
urn Sag@ Artist, Mr. Scurrn.—See Pacer 339. 
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Men leaping into the Water in their Excitement. Union—the ‘‘ Wheelbarrow.’ 
RIVER, 15 MILES BELOW *“NEWBERNE, ON THEIR WAY TO ATTACK 


Patuxent—General Reno. 


THAT CITY.—From a Sxeron py ovr Sprciat Arist, Mn. Scueix.—See Pace 339 














By Charles Dawson Shanly. 


Tne yellow glcam on the upland lay, 
O’er leaf aud flower the sunlight played; 
The young wheat ficlds were epringly gay, 
The trees in festive garb arrayed. 
Through the bright air the bird-songs rang, 
But one low, sad yoice led the ehvir, 
Up in the whistling pines it sang, 
And then it trilled in the lowly brier> 
And ever the strain 
Bore this refrain : 
“ The War-Bird swoops o’er town and meadow, 
And on the deep I see its shadow; 
It sings, it sings in the sough of the tree, 
And it dips its wings in the trough of the sca.” 


Oh! gloomy is the upland how; 
The leaf and flower are sere and red; 
The wheat lies rusting with the plough, 
The blighted tree stands drear and dead. 
The songs that charmed the woods are still, 
Save the sad voice that, louder now, 
The pausing of the pines doth fill, 
Wliile the sharp wailing of the bough 
Follows the strain 
Of this refrain: 
“The War-Bird swoops o'er town and meadow, 
Along the deep I see its shadow ; 
Its voice is heard in the sough of the tree, 
And it dips its wings in the trough of the sea,” 


[Written for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper.) 


ONE OF THE CITY MISSIONARIES. 


“OLD FOLKS AT HOME.” 


Oxf drizzling, miserable afternoon, a half-grown, pale and wretched- 
looking creature crept round through a passage that led, he didn’t 
know exactly where. It was into the area that lay sunless, odorous 
and dismal in the midst of high brick buildings. He suspected and 


hoped as much; it was quiet at least in here, and the strects he could | 
‘ 


endure no longer. 


- ; ;, — ( 
Not for one single instant had the sun shone on him since he bes 


gan that day’s round through the mud. Not one pleasant word of 
= cheer had been addressed to him. Nobody wanted his music. 
Nobody asked anything of him except that he would get cut of the 
way. 
hts with his best friends. he children—for not one appeared on 
sidewalk or doorstep—neither at any window did he behold asign that 
warranted the attempt made, here and there, to discover whether 
. one in all the world would like a little music. 

This was one of the days that sct Pierre Houet to wondering 
whether he were in the right line of business. He had been in a 
curious state ever since he hegan his morning round, 
the bawling newsboys, cobblers on their benches, butchers in their 
stalls, even those very humdrum individuals who deal in taffy, pea- 
nuts and popped corn, at the corners of the streets. 

On such days he found it hard to maintain his footing as he walked 
along the slippery streets, jostled at every turn and step by impatient 
foot-passengers, whose only earthly object seemed to be to get at 
their errand’s end, and out of the rain. He had no occasion for such 
haste, and no where in the world to go to. 

Nobody expected him anywhere. Nobody would sit up waiting for 
him. By no fireside stood a pair of dry shoes warming for his chilled 
feet. On no table was spread an evening meal for him. No mortal 
tongue would say to him, ‘‘ How long you have been gone!” or ask 
the fortune of the day, consoling his disappointments with a “‘ Well, 
the sun must shine to-morrow; never salad !” No woman wondered 
whether he lived still, or was dead, and ‘‘no man cared for his soul.” 

At such an hour then, with a knowledge of how things were going 
on in many a basement through whose uncurtained windows he had 
surveyed the cheerful home management, what wonder if he felt him- 
self to be a vagrant, frendless and forlorn! When he saw the young 
drummer this morning keeping such excellent time with the fife, 
as “Yankee Doodle,” he envied the little cheery-looking lad, and 
nad half a mind to give away his hurdygurdy to anybody who would 
take it, and enlist at once. But lee hadn’t done it yet. And if he 
did it to-morrow, why he couldn’t drum, neither do the next best 
— perform on the bugle. He must go in the ranks, very pri- 
vately, if indeed the officers would on any account accept him. 

Picrre was merely discouraged. Why} should he be? ‘That is a 
question for one mortal to ask of another! To make an organ- 
grinder of him all things had conspired; also to bring him on that 
rainy, dismal night to the very shohter he had found, for his day’s 
work was not done yet. After he had taken a short nap in the shed, 
he sat up again, and, perceiving that it was still raining fast, he took 
a hard, coarse biscuit from his pocket, made his supper off it, and 
then began to play again for his own amusement, and, perhaps, from 
a sense of obligation to the shed for its shelter from the storm. 

At last he struck upon ‘‘Old Folks at Home,” and he played it 
with spirit and understanding, as if in the murky past he could 
somewhere discern home, fireside and friends. But he could not. 
He had no recollections that would deepen the pathos of that tune. 
Still he kept playing it over and over again, till the area seemed full 
of the plaintive sound. 

A dog ran into the area and began to bark while this went on. 
Pierre tried to pacify him, apprehensive, maybe, of his own fate if found 
in bad company ; but the ugly creature, waxing more insolent, barked 
with increasiug spite that approximated fury, until some vexed soul 
in the neighborhood threw open a window and shouted, “Get out, 
both of you!” at the same time some sort of solid was hurled at the 
cur. He, being by nature a coward, retreated through the alley to 
the street, and Pierre, reflecting that, after all, his music might be 
unseasonable, laid himself down on the ground, took the organ for 
his pillow, and wished himself ‘* Good-night.” 

His work forthe day wasdone. He slept the sleep of the innocent. 
Yet such a day of heartache, of trudging weariness—such a dark, 
gloomy, unhappy, thankless day had seldom risen and set on Pierre 

ouct. 

Did anybody ponent of brain and body accomplish less that day, 
do yousuppose? Have you and I the evidence of all things we per- 
form? Is everything written down in journals? Are we even 
conscious of all our own consequences ? Depend our sight, know- 
ledge, imagination, works are perfected that, in some way, and 
without forgery, bear our stamp and brand. 

For instance : 

At the close of this same miserable afternoon, two young men 

assed each other in a broad thoroughfare, and one of them, abruptly 

alting, exclaimed, 

as ere now, Henderson ?” 

“ Devil knows,” was the reply, delivered with an off-hand reckless- 
ness very well assumed, though to Alstyne, his questioner, it was 
perfectly evident that he was hurrying with much more than usual 
directness towards scme clearly defined point. 

** Wait a bit then,” said Alstyne, and with an instant’s hesitation, 
in ~ of the imperative in his voice, he added, “ Look well at me. 
Do | look as if I’d done it ?” 

‘* What have you done? Quick! 
and such a cursed unpleasant night.” 

‘* Signed my name, then, and sworn to it, for short,” said the other, 
not sorry that he migh be so brief. 

But here Peter Henderson looked at his companion in a way to 
make Alstyne uneasy, if he were made cf flinching stuff. : 


Don’t you see I’m in a hurry, 


Alstyne was a small but admirably bui't figure, as handsome as a | 


swarthy man, coarse-featured, black-haired, and very determined as 
to eye and carriage, could be. A smile that could have redecmcd a 
face of positive ugliness overspread his countenance as he now 
looked up at Henderson. Taking his friend’s arm, he constrained 


him to a more deliberate pace than that at which he had but now | 


been striding along the pavement. 

When Peter Seabed at Alstyne, it was not with a Jook ore ] kes to 
take from a friend. It was a quick, suspicious, almost fierce, and 
yet profoundly embarrassed look. He, too, had contemplated the 
signing of a name, and so completely did the purpese now posse 
him, he could not persuade himself until he had repeated the glance 
that in Alstyne’s mind there was no suspicion of his secret thought. 

** All I’ve got to do now,” said Harry, “is drill—drill, and wait for 
marching orders.” 


“ Enlisted ?” 


£S 


He envied | 


- | made an angry flush overspread Alstyne’s face. 
The pretty nurserymaids seemed all to have gone into retire- | / Bry I 


| “Yes; there’s one private inCompanyG. Iam that distinguished 
individual.” 
* You fool!” 


| : : 
| “1 knew yoa’d say so. That’s the reason I told you, so it would 
| 


be over with in a minute.” 

** A private!” 

““Why do you doubt it? I'll tell you what I heard a woman say 
the other day. She asked, as if for information, whether the war 
was really being carried on for the benefit of army contractors, and 
to supply drunkards and leafers with situations and support? 1 
body can accuse me of anything but the severest kind of patriotism 
with my $13 a month and rations. Live or die, survive or perish, 
I’B in for the war. It’s the penalty I pay for ever having called Sam 
Gallup my friend.” 


“Sam Gallup! Why he set you an example six months ago. 
Waen’t he drilling and sweltering in camp all through the het sum- 
mer ;”’ : 

‘Why don’t you ask me up into your rooms? 
fancy standing here in this cool drizzle.” 

“A pretty soldier you'll make! Men of war are expecte d to des- 
pise flood and famine. When I go up-stairs I’m going to work. So 
tell me before I go, what is it about Sam? Come here under the 
awning 7” : 

‘It’s nothing; on'y he’s been taking pay from both sides, and 


No- 


I don’t, somehow, 


at a minute’s notice over tothe rebels.” 

‘‘ Hope they'll hang him,” said Henderson, with an indifference, 
however, that seemed hardly capable of hclding a wish. 

** He’s to be shot next Friday.” 
| ‘Good. He was a mean seamp to begin with. 
| liked him once.” 

“ That’s one reason why we shou!d make a 

we’ve got along too easy in this life so far. 





But you and I 


sacrifice. Come, Hen- 


] Let’s begin over 


| derson, 
again.” 
| 

861! 
| Ilenderson wheeled about. ‘Go on,” said he, ‘“ you’re sure of 
promotion. You'll get to be chaplain yet, at least.” 
| His manfest purpose now was to plunge into the sea of mud cx- 
tending hetween the pavement where he stood and the opposite side 
of the way. But Alstyne’s strong hand f>ll_upon his shoulder, and 
a voice that was stronger even than the hand, said, 

‘Come! there isn’t another such chance going for young fellows 
like you and me. We've come to the tag end of our worsted. You’ 
know. it as well asI. But we’re young, we can begin again.” 

At that Henderson laughed, and his laughter was of a kind that 


“Think of some more unlikely thing, to happen,” he said. “TI 
can’t. If you had talked with me first you wouldn’t have got into 
this scrape.” 

‘“‘I kept out of your way for that reason. 
fever, smallpox, wooden-legs ?—Evzit before my time! 
I’m a coward!” 

“Go your ways, for I really must go mine, replied Henderson, 
cutting short the expostulation. “Jf there’s any way you can get 
out of this scrape, and there’s money wanting to do it, I'll share the 
expense,” he added. Then he walked away. But as he went he 
heard Alstyne’s honest, firm, determined voie¢e ringing after him, 

‘Tt would take one of Satan’s own miracles to get me back to the 
place I started from this morning!” 

And so they separated. 

The night grew darker than before, the clouds were heavier. There 
was a cold and heartless triumph in the drizzle. Such a night was 
descending as made one suspect that the minions of devildom would 
be very actively abroad. 

Henderson’s chamber was in the third story of the high building 
in front of which he now accomplished a crossing. It was a room 
fit for a gentleman, he had often consoled himself with thinking 
when his fortune paid him least respect. He ascended the stairs 
more heavily and slowly than he would have done had he not just 
now met Alstyne. That frank, honest, sturdy nature, however agree- 
able he had proved to be heretofore, was not the company adapted to 
his present mocd. 

Alstyne’s plans were not such as he cared to hear about just now. | 
Especially did the confession of any generous and earnest effort at 
retrieval of lost time, or character, or reputation, seem particularly 
ill-timed, impertinent and not to be endured. 

Henderson had work to do—arrangements to make. He sat down 
at his table to make them—to do the work. And what was that? 
Why, to go on six months longer, at the rate he had been living, 
was a sheer impossibility, unless some new provision could be 
made. At last he had hunted down an expedient that had for a long 
time haunted his imagination—and the six months were his! You 
should have seen the sort of exultation with which he now faced his 
difficulties, and prepared to go forward. 

Since he came to town three years ago, Henderson had exhausted 


Why don’t you say | 
You know 


i] 





the honors and delights of various situations. It did not long suit 
him to remain in the grocery and provision line, the place his father 
had with much satisfaction secured for him through the dealer whom 
he had supplied year after year with various products of his farm. 

That occupation, when Henderson had penetrated to the secret of 
it, seemed altogether unworthy of him, and so he had passed on 
from one more enterprising flash business to another, failing, of 
course, in all, till now, in a crisis of affairs, he had hit upon an ex- 
= that would relieve him of all his embarrasments, and get him 
irmly on his feet again. 

Would you like to look into his present occupation ? 

There he sits at the table cramping his bold and ostentatious hand- 
writing, endeavoring to make copies of his father’s quaint autograph ! 
This business of forging, is notyit seems, the result of a moment’s 
insanity. It is a work that demands some patience, thought, prac- 
tice—is done with deliberation. 

Again and again Henderson repeats that copy of his father’s name, 
and with increasing satisfaction at every fresh endeavor. 

He was thus at work when Pierre Houet under the shed in the 
area began to play on the organ. 

Henderson never heard it. Neither the drip of the caves, nor the 
loud tick of the alarm-clock he bought when he came to town and 
went into the service of the produce dealer. 

At last it became too dark to read or write in the room, and he 
-— from the table to light the gas. Just then Pierre Houet began 
with 


* Old Folks at Home.” 


A deaf man, it almost seemed, must have. heard it. The strain 
being perfectly familiar to him he began to whistle—first a stave or 
two—then he walked quite around the table, but instead of lighting 
the gas, as manifestly was his purpose, he went and sat down by the 
whale, ceased whistling, and listened in silence. 

He had forgotten his haste. It seemed ne longer, as it had seemed 
just now, a matter of pressing need to make out the endorsed note 
before his his hand should lose the skill acquired by its recent 

yractice. 
There he sat, like a man bound hand and foot. Say he wasn’t 
bound. Was free to move—to get up and close the shutters—stuff 
his cars—light the gas—go to work, He did neither one thing nor 
the other. 

Oh, Pierre Houct, if you could.only clamber up the stairs and un- 
derstand what is to be seen in this room—these signs that look as if 
they stood for little—and do yet stand for so much, what would you 
do with hurdygurdy to-morrow? ‘Would you ever despise your 
humble work again ? Would you ever again deem yourself of less value 
than any ene of these numberless causes that have cach an effect to 





produce ? Than Aphis ona Rose-stem; than Crickets on the Hearth! 
There sat Henderson—and the “music” went on. Over and over 
again Pierre Houet repeated the strain, playing for his own pleasure, 
it seemed; surely net cn such a night, at such an hour, in such a 
place, fer any possible profit! 
low my heart grows weary, 
Thinking of the Old Folks at Home !” 


disposed of his company the other day, so that the 70 could be handed | 


licw many men, aye, and how many women, have been lifted up | 
above their own miserable selves to say such words since April, | 


{ 


| there till the vision was dispelled, and deliverance vouchsafcd, the 


| ters. 
| and sometimes scorned, messengers cf love—you come at last into 
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| the fields familiar to his eyes as were no other of the green fields of 
earth. The barns were full—the house abounding—activity every- 
where. The fine old walnut grove at the fuot of the hill—the solitary 
chestnut, that “ estray’’ from whose boughs he fell and broke his 
arm—the bushes where the birds built—the orchard—the hives of 

honey-bees—the little garden where his mother and he worked 7 
| an hour together! The graveyard on the slope where his grand- 

parents slept, and the girls, his three sisters, his earliest playmates, 

whose names were all on the tombstones, carved by Silas Green 
with many a flowery flourish. 

He had planted sweet briers by all those graves, and myrtie in the 
| sod—he seemed to smell the roses—and to see the dainty b.ue 
| flowers opening in the grass. 
| Up rose the vision of his father and his mother—contented, grave, 

he saw their faces—heard their consultations—recalicd the argu- 

ments -hey used when they essayed to relieve him of his bewitch- 
ment in regard-to entering the dangerous world, where they beheld 

| traps and pitfalls opening before him whichever wey he movcd. 

| He saw ae the morning broke—how the sun cameg'p ubove the 

| pines that topped the hill. He saw how nigh: desccndcd there. 
ow twilight passed on the porch. How the earthen milkpuns were 
renged on their shelves in the sun. He heard the cowbelis and the 
bleat of sheep. The tinkle of those bells! how the sound startled 
him. 

He heard, also, for now he could shut from him nothing of the 
| vision, Ask why he did not light the gas, and so dispel it! He 
| heard the talk that went on in the porch, the consultations, some of 
| which were held with a deep anxicty, whose record was in that pile 
| of letters over there on the table. Exhortations to prudence, to 
| virtue, tearful advice written down at what a cost, with what sorrow 
| and hope of heart! What warnings were they coming up to the 
| dear young tempted son, against all vanity, heedlessness, and 
| whatsoever maketh a lie! 
| To this abode of honor and virtue, whose integrity had never been 
questioned, he was preparing to bring a dark suspicicn cf himself, a 
disappointment that should close those aged eyes to the sight of 
God’s lifelong mercies. Preparing to send shame there, and justify 
a lamentation that to the graves of the three children anothcr had 
| not long ago been added. 

He heard his bewildered father reading the announcement that 
his note was past due. The perplexed consultation—the conjecture 
as it broke upon them at last that some hand had forged the old 
| man’s signature! 

Then who could the forger be? 
If Peter Henderson had been enchanted and constrained to sit 


wcrk could not have been accomplished more effectually than was 


| now wrought out in him. 


Isy-and-bye he did get up, did light the gas and close the blinds— 
but then he did not sit down to his work again. Nay, with what 


| alarmed haste he destroyed the tokens of his recent labors! 


‘Then, from first to last he read through that packege cf home let- 
And it was as if he had never read them betore! Shghted, 


an humbled presence, and your word crushes him. His cyes were 
blinded with tears as he read on, and he had thought other voices 
sweeter, other approbation dearer, other company mere worthy. 

Well, at last he had finished the package, then the letters were 
laid carefully away—he turned on more gas, and for an hour was 
busied about the room, taking an inventory, it seemed, and working 
ag if he were preparing for remcval. 

Those books and pictures must go home. He pocked them all 
before ne left the room. There stood the box, nailed, strapped, di- 
rected to the valley where the farm lay. He hoped to follow it ere 
long. When he was worthier to go—when he had offered up a 
sacrifice. 

Then he went to a recruiting station, and met Harry, as a private. 

*«If we come out of this war alive,” he said, ‘* we'll be fit, I hope, 
to take our places as gocd citizens. But os you said, we’ve got to 
prove first whether we are fit for that. We, and the army ccntract- 
ors, will thank God for our chance !” 

1 suppose that Henderson ought to have hunted up that organ- 
grinder, but he didn’t. Let his other deeds atone for neglect in this. 
And if Pierre Houet comes your way, some drizzling, cheerless 
afternoon, remember that if he doesn’t carry credentials, he is a 
veritable City Missionary. Entertain that Angel. 

‘ CAROLINE CHELESBRO, 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 








DAMNING A PLay.—M. Edmond About has written a play 
called ‘* Gaectana,” which was produced at the Odeon Theatre in Varia, 
where it met a turbulent reception. ‘The first night it was hissed by the 
students, who would not allow the performance to proceed, They called 
for the author as Le vendu, or * the sold,” alluding to his alleged sub- 
serviency to Prince Napoleon, and pointing to the latter ing private box, 
cried out, ** Le ventre,” alluding to the corpulency of the Prince, They 
then went to About’s residence and gave him a mock serenade, The 
manager of the Odeon, who found that the hissing and catcalls and ex- 
citement filled his theatre better than the happicst dramatic success, 
wanted to continue it, although About offered to take it off his hands. 
The story was that About was so much mortified that he fell sick, but 
he soon after published a piece in the papers, in which he says apropos 
of his play: “ I am not averse to a hiss, but certainly I prefer the polite 
forms of criticism. I have hissed myself at times; but I certainly can- 
not comprehend how folks can hiss at a piece before hearing’ it, and sim- 
ply for the sterile pleasure o showing enmity against the author. Nor 
do I comprehend how folks can hiss without understanding what they 
are hissing at. I knew during the later rehearsals that a cabal was 
formed against the piece : yet 1 esteem so much the French youth that I 
smiled instead of trembling. A few students were kind enoughto warn 
me to be on my guard; I insisted that the police should be excluded 
during the first performance, They would not listen; oy even arrested 
some fifteen big boys, who were making a noise they didn’t know what 
about. At the first news of this I hastened to rescue them, and, as if 
they had been my personal friends sect them immediately at liberty. I 
did not know them at all, and they knew me but very little—but if these 
lines fall under their eyes, they will vrobably feel a jittle remorse. Let 
them think of their first examination, their first lecture, their first plead- 
ing. Let them be surrounded by such an audience as I had, then, per- 
haps, they will understand what it is to be hissed without being heard, 
One word more—not to the ringleaders, but to those honest youths who 
permitted themselves to be led away ‘The author m this case was of a 
robust character, whom hatred did not harm. But if I had been onc of 
those feeble spirits whom trifles disgust with life!—if I had gone and 
thrown myself from a bridge into the Seine instead of quietly recount- 
ing to my mother the events of this exciting ovening—what would have 
been your feclings? Or suppose 1 was embarrassed, 18 so many literary 
men are! Suppose I needed success last night to insure a breakfast 
this morning! You would have committed a gratuitous cruelty, and 
you would not have the poor excuse of literary passion, for you do 
not know whether the play is good or bad, well or poorly written. You 
coughed, hissed and yelled from the beginning of the first act. Ihasten 
to relieve you of such a fear. I am very well; I slept last night; I 
breakfasted as usual this peerniog, and if my nerves are a little out of 
order they will be all right in an hour or so.” 


Music HATH CHARMS TO Sootur a SavaGE Ean.—Eighty 
years ago the Sandwich Islands were inhabited by cannibals, and to-day 
the good ex-savages rejoice in Italian opera. We have received from 
Honolulu a copy of an opera prsgreseme, printed on white satin avd 
stamped with the royal arms ofthe King of the Sandwich Islands. It 
appears that the King, who is quite an amateur, has gotyup a serics of 
operatic performances in his pe'ace, in which many of the English and 
American residents, musically gifted, took part—the Queen herself sing- 
ing in the chorus. The programme of the first of these entertainments 
included two acts of “ Trovatore” and two acts of “‘ Martha;” and the 
choruses, sung chiefly by natives, were extremely welldone. We have 
also received a copy of a pleasing song, composed, with pianoforte. ac- 
compeninens, Se ayoung Hawaian lady, one of the Queen’s maids of 
honor. It is quite up to the average of similar compositions, both as 
regards the sentiment of the words and the music. 

By way of contrast to this manifestation of musical intelligence in the 
Pacific, we will look at the state of the art in one of the West Indian 
isles—Hayti. The Sandwich Islanders are a tawny race, not unlike our 
aboriginal Indians, whereas the Haytians are undoubted negrocs. Yet 
the latter have at Port au Prince quite a respectable Musical Conserva- 
tory, which was opened in 1860, where all the orchestral instruments 
are taught and concerts frequently given—the programes including the 





What a vision indeed was that conjured up before the eyes of 
Petcr Henderson ! 
| ‘The little old brown farmhouse, model of cleanliness, order, thrift 
and prosperity. And the occupants, house-owners, house-builders, 
an eiderly man and woman, “ Friends” by persuasion, and friends 
wherever you found them. 


all the places of his habitation! 
As he closed his eyes and locked back to the farm-lands, he saw 


Ne. - 


How, from that shrine of purity and | 
contcnt, had this model of discontent come into the world to disturb 


gems from the standard German, French and Italian composers. 

A GENTLEMAN once appeared in the Court of King’s Bench 
to give bail in the sum of £3,000. Serjeant Davy wanting to display his 
wit, said to him, sternly, “ 

** And pray, sir, how do you make out that you are worth £3,000?” 

The gentleman stated the particulars of his property up to £2,940. 

“Th t’s all very good,” said the serjeant, ‘but you want £60 more to 
be worth £3,000.” 

‘* For that sum,” re 
have a note of hand o 


plies the gentlaman, in no way disconcerted, “TI 
one Serjeant Davy, and I hope he will have the 
honesty soon to settle it,” 


, 
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6s Wu AT CAME AFTERWARDS ”—By T. 
YY S. Arthur, and “ Dattleficlds of ‘our 
Fathers,” by Virginia F. Townsend, two serial Stories 
now appearing in ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
For sale by News Agents. Price 15 cts. a number. 
331-340 


ORD, LORD, LORD—Challenges competition 

ining Ladies’ Dresses, Gentlemen’s Gar- 

ments without “ripping.” Also Dyeing. 439 Broome 
et., cor, sroudway. 331-330 





Fredricks’ New and Magnificent 
PIIOGTOGRAPH GALLERY, 


587 Broapway. 


Life-Size Photographs on Canvas, painted in the 
hed best manuer in Oil o1 Pastel, at greatly reduced 
wrices, 
Imperial Photographs retouched in India Ink and 
Water Coiors, : 
Ivorytypes from Miniature sizes to Imperial, 
Cartes de Visite, full leagth tigures or vignettes. 
Albums—A very large varievy of French Albums, 
Gultable for Curies de Visite, tv hold from 306 to 200 
Waris. We invite the ladies especially to examine 
our large assortment of rich French Cases and Frames 
8uifabic for lyory Miniatures, Cartes de Visites and 
Other Pictures. a 
Photegruphs of DisTINGUISIZED PERSONS for sale, 
0000 


IGHT CARD PICTURES 
( For $1, at 
K. W. Beniczky & Co.’s 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ROOMS, 
No, 2 New Chambers St., cor. of Chatham St. 


,At Gimbrede’s, 5®8 Broadway, a box of Note 
Paper and Kuvelopes, elegantly stamped with Initials, 
sent on receipt of $1, $2 or $3. (25 new styles just 
received.) 

At Gimbrede’s, 588 Broadway, a new style of 
Wedding Card and Enyclope. 

At Gimbrede’s, new varieties of Note Paper, with 

Envelopes to match, assorted sizes. 


_At Gimbredeo’s, Coats of Arms, Crests and Ini- 
tials, beautifully engraved and stamped on paper, 





At Gimbrede’s, examine the specimens of artisti- 
cally designed Monograms, for plain and colored 
Btuinping. 


At_Gimbrede’s, twenty-five varicties of Union 
and Flag Paper, with Envelopes perfectly matched, 


Gimbrede’s Wedding and Visiting Cards, unsur- 
passed in quality, 5s8 Broadway and 17, 6th Av., N.Y. 
331-59 


[Sg e-] WEDDING CARDS. 

| MR&.MRS; UNION It neous | These Celebrated Engraved 
Eeemecmemereee Cards sold only by JAS. EVER- 

DELL, 02 Broadway, N. Y. 


Trent | Fer specimens by Mail, send 2 stamps, 
323-35 


Business Cards, 75 cts. per 1,000. 
Circulars, 38 cts. per 1,000. 

Bill Heads, first-class, $5 per Ream. 
IWEWSPAPERS, Books, PAMPHLETS, and every 
thing from a mere speck of a Label to a mammoth 
Poster, at equally low rates Send a threecent stamp 
jor my Illustrated Catalogue and Price List of all 

kinds of Printing. T R. DAWLEY, 

New Printing Establishment, 
Nos, 28, 30 and 32 Centre St., cor. ReadeSt,, New York. 
320-41 


J. ALUABLE TO ALL WHO USE THE PEN 

OR PENCIL.—SnHaAver’s Patent ERASER 

AND BURNISHER, PENCIL SHARPENER, &c., all 
neatiy combined in one small, tasteful form. 

‘Itis a most ingenious contrivance, answering 80 
many purposes entirely.” —/ndependent, 

“It gives a neatly finished point to the lead, without 
eoiling the fingers in the least,”—N. Y, Tribune, 

* Itis a very mice contrivance, and wili be found 
usefus on every writing desk.” —Pro/, B, Silliman, Jr., 
of Yale College. 

Yor sale by ali Stationers, Send for a Circular. 
331-33 A. G. SHAVER, New Maven, Conn, 


XNARDNER & CO.—The largest wholesale 

J manufacturers of Oval Frames for Looking- 
oom, Portraits, Photographs, &c. Store No. 110 

ywery, near Grand St, Factory Nos, 191 and 193 
Chrystie St., New York. 325 


325-32 





ROSS & TOUSEY, 
121 NASSAU ST., New York, 


General Agents for Publishers, Newsdealers 
and Booksellers. 
Everything required by the trade supplied at the 
lowest rates. 0000 


Get the Best! 


COOLEY’S CABINET PRINTING PRESS, 
The cheapest and best thing out. 
Send for Circulars, inclosing stamp. 
J. G, COOLEY & CO., No. 1 Spruee St., N. Y, 


—_—— 








DUNLOP’S ALES. 
XxX, XXX, STOUE, PORTER AND EAST INDIA 
2ALE y 





FURNITURE! FURNITURE ! | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 


(Fermenty H. P. Decrasr,) 
NO. 87 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 fect through to No. 65 Chrystie Street—making 
it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States, 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or Cash. Their stock con 
sists, in part, of : 


ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE; 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MATTRESSES 
large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, in Sets, from $22 to $100, 


JENNY LIND AND EXTENSION POST BEDSTEADA, 
Five feet wide, especially for the Southern Trade. 
agx@- Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. All work guaranteed as represented, 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION OF 


FRANK LESLIE'S WAR MAPS. 


LARGE FOLIO; 
Same Size as Frank Teslie’s Pictorial History of the War. 





Containing Maps explanatery of the Great Rebellion, with Diagrams, Plans, Topographical 
Charts, &c., in eight large folio Pages. 

1, Hilton Head Island. | Raleigh, Weldon, Goldsboro, and other Strategic 
2, States of Virginia, Maryland and Delaware, as | Positions. 
proposed to be rcorganized by the Secretary of War. | 7. Fortifications of Columbus, Ky., and other Sur- 

3. Entrance of Savannah River, with position of | Tunding Strategic Positions, 
Fortifications, Sunken Vessele—City of Savannah, | Ani a Bal on the Tennessee 

ac a. 

.4. South Coast of United States from Ponsacols to | 9. Seat of War in the West, including South Mis- 
New Orleans—Position of Ship Island andapproaches | pourj, North Arkansas sud West ‘Tennessee, with 
to New Orleans. ee | Localities of recent Battles. 

5. Harbor and City of Charleston, 8. C., with its | 10. Roanoke Island, and Croatan and Roanoke 
Defences, Position of Sunken Vessels and the Burnt | Sounds, with Rebel Forts, 

Portion. % 11. Location of Battle of Pea Ridge. 

6. Partof Virginia and North Carolina from Fortress | 12. Harbor of Fernandina, Fla.—Positions of Old 

Monroe to Wilmington, with the railways to Norfolk, | and New Towns and Fortifications. 


Single Copies Six Cents, Five Copics of this Wor. will be sent for 25 Cents. Address 
FRANK LESLIB, 
19 City Tall Square, New York, 


tiver, and its 


" Breech-Loading Rifle. 


mere me 


Commercial Travellers and Agents 
Wanted, 


7" SELL OUR 25 CENT PORTFOLIO PACK- 
AGE. Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 
Envelopes, 1 Penholder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting 
Pad, 100 Receipts, 1 War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New 
Method for Computing Intercst; 2 Fashionable Em- 
broidery Designs for Collars, 4 fo: Undersleeves, 2 for 
Underskirta, | for corner of Handkerchief, 2 for Cuffs, 
1 for Silk Purse, | for Child’s Sack, 1 Ornamentg) Pil- 
low Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and ONE BEA FUL 
ARTICLE OF JEWELLERY, 810 a day can be realized, 


Wesson’s 





Length of Garrel, 24 inches; Diameter of Bore, 
32-100 of an inch; weight only 6 pounds. : 

This is the best Rifle yet invented, Its great superi- 
ori-y consisting of rapidity and facility of Louding, 
and being used with a metallic Cartridge, there is no | 4 SEW liz: 
escape at the breech, and cannot possibly be loaded Bend stamp for ¢ ireular of wholesale prices. WEIR 
improperly; shoots with perfect accuracy; ean be | & CO., 43 South Third St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 000 
used all day without cleaning, and wil] not heat with | ——. - a Mee ty ee 


the most rapid firing. J. W, STORRS, 
Sole Agent, 256 Broadway. . 
(~~ eRvCH-FOU CHER @ 4 
MAREUIL-SUR-AY ~~ 


Also Agent for Smith & Wesson’s Revolvers and 
Gh4AC D'OR> 


313-380 
Capen = - 
4 i Py ea te i ©] 
e “inet Champa $™ 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR AMERICA 


“LALANCE & CROSJBAN | 
KY 70 Beekman Stu New York. 

















Dr. Brown’s Patent Baby Tender. 


8 Broa dway. New Jor) 


Descriptive Circularswith Samplesof Work 
will be sent mail free. 


7 PMLE greatest invention 
in the world for the 
comfort aud convenience of 
Mothers a.dChildren. By 
a few simple changes the 
child has a Hobby Horse, 
Raby Jumper, Sleeping 
Couch, Ottoman, high or 
i= .owChairand Crib. Prices 
- for the Ottoman style, from 
#1210 $25, Stan ‘ard $8 to 


; ~ amen ate Send to J.8. BROWN 
5 1 yer [} & CO., 544 Broadway, for a Circulars, 000 
ee GATE D° A Lamp Chimney that will not Break. 
; I t F E ; 

CELE NOISELESS ‘a - MADE FOR THE MILLION 


SEWING fViAGHINES | This invention possesses many ad- 


vantages over the glass Chimneys now 
For Family and Manufacturing Use, 


used on Coal Oil Lamps. They do not 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


preak from the heat, cleaning or ahy or- 
dinary usage. They fit all the Burners 
now in use. For particulars call or ad- 

; dress the Patentce and Manufacturer, 
The Grover & Baker 8. M. Co. now offer, in MO ORNING 

addition to their splendid stock of Machines making AM 8 - Ones Agent, 

the celebrated Grover & Baker stitch, new and supe- No 321 North Second 8t., 

rior Shuttle or ‘“‘ Lock-Stitch” Machines, adapted to Philadelphia, 

all varicties of sewing. Much more Simple, Durable, 

Noiseless and Perfect than any “ lock-stitch” machines 

heretofore in use. 322-250 


Sg ach 





Successor to Horning & Humphrey. 
3290 





MME. DEMORZST’S 


Quarterly Mirror of Fashions. 
PARIS SPRING FASHIONS, 

LENDID FASHION PLATES, VALUABLE INTORMA- 
TION AND FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. 

UBLISHED for the benefit and as a warning 

to young men who suffer from Nervous De- 

bility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying the meane of 

Self-Cure. By one who cured himself, after being put 





JE ALE. 
319-44 WM. MARR, Agent, 56 Liberty St., N. Y. 
A LARGE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF | 
Spring Millinery, Silks, Crapes, | 
Ribbons, Flowers and Straw Goods, consisting of 
Leghorn, Dunstable, Split Straw an 1 Fancy Straw in 
great variety. Also Children’s Hate and Bloomers at 


the lowest cash prices, at . 
33143 MRS. WM. SIMMONS, No. 657 Broadway. 


Tuckor’s. Cabinet of Wedding . 
Flowers, 
And recherché Wreaths, with 
BRIDESMAIDS’ SETS. 
His Cambray Veils are simple and very pretty. ‘ 





76¢ Broapway, N, Y. 


to great expense through medical imposition and 
quackery. Single copies may be had of the author, 
NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., Bedford, Kings 
County, N. Y., by inclosing a postpaid addressed 


envelope. 321-33 


The Spring Number Furnishes 

TO MILLINERS full descriptions of the Paris 
Spring Bonnets, and cicgant illustrations of the new 
shapes and styles. 

TO DRESSMAKERS a great varicty of new and 
clegant designs for Dresses, Cloaks and new Trim- 
mings. 

TO MOTHERS new and beautiful designs for Chil- 


dren in great variety. 


DR. MARSHALL’S 
Headache and Catarrh Snuff Me 
TO THE TRADE AND LADIES GENERALLY 


Will cure nearly all the common | full descriptions and illustrations of all the new and 

DISEASES oF THE HEAD } Spring St} les, co npriBing au grand combination ef all 

EXCEPT WIONG-HEADEDNESs. the novel, useful and cliegant designs of nearly every 

a9 tone ne Y e | article connected with Ladies’ and Children’s Dress. 

BS as cre Say action 03 the pa > re me "Ye: ly, 3 h a valuable Premium Single 

lands, and gives a healthy action to the parts affected. Yearly, $1, wi f im. gle 

. The editor of the Binghamton Repudlican says Copies, 25 cts. 3 ublished at 473 Broadway, and sold 
that Marshall’s Snuff is evidently a thing not to be | everywhere. The Spring Number is now ready. 


SNEEZED AT. 5 





all 
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The Barly Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERIGAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous Debility, Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids, the mysterious and hidden causes 
for Palpitation, Impaired Nutrition and Digestion, 

aa Vail not to send two red Stamps and obtain thig 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat an 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 319-31 





O THE NERVOUS OF BOTH SEXES.— 

- A Retired Clergyman having been restored to 
health in a few days, after many years of great ner- 
vous suffering, is willing to assist others by sending 
(See) treatise on the means of Self-Cure. Direct, 
the Rev. JOHN, M. DAGNALL, 186 Fulton S&t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 821-33 





To the Nervous and Debilitated. 
LAURIE’S LIFE PILLS, 


THE GREAT CHINESE REMEDY, 
DsSCOVERED LY 


Dr. Adam Laurie, 


Member of the Royal College of Sur; ons, England; 
Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Fall; and Gradusteof the 
Ecole de Médecine Paris, &c. For many years at- 
tached to the French and British Embassies at Hong 
Kong. 

This wonderful remedy, discovered by Dr. Laurie 
and chiefly composed from the essence of a rare and 
beautiful plant growing in the tea districts of China 
and prescribed jor centuries by learned physicians of 
that country as an antidote to the effects of eating 
opium, drinking strong teas, &c., is now frst offere 
to the American public, 

These Pills take no effect as a cathartic, but act spe- 
cifically on the biood and nervous centres, are guaran- 
teed to be perfectly harmless to the system, and 
warranted a speedy and certain cure for Neuralgia, 
Ticdoloreux, St. Vitus’s Dance, Langudr, Lassitude, 
Depression of Spirits, Sick Headache, Impotency, 
Irritability, Fear, Excitement, Indulgence in Strong 
Drinks, Domestic Gricfs, Excessive Use of Tobacco, 
Distaste and Incapacity for Business, Giddinees of the 
Head, Palpitations of the Heart, and a.) Diseases of 
the Nervous System or Digestive Organs. 

Price One Dollar per box of forty Pills, or large 
boxes of a hundred for Two Dollars. Sent post free 
by mai: on receipt of remittance, or can be obtained 

ersonally at the offige, 429 Broadway, New York, 
rom GEO, BULPIN, 
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HISTORY OF THE WAR 


OF 
1861; 


DESCRIPTIVE, STATISTICAL AND DOCU- 
MENTARY. 


Edited by Hon. E. G. Squier, 


Late Minister of the United Statics to Cen-« 
tral America. 


This work is published in semi-monthly Numbers 
its MAMMOTH 81ZF allows of the largest Engravings! 
and it contains a complete epitome of the War in which 
the Country is involved, with all the Facts, Scenes 
Incidents and Avecidotes connected with it, arranged 
pen ey f 
nent Histor of the ‘Time. 

All Official and Important Documents, emanating 
North or South, appear in full, with complete an 
authentic Accountsand Lllustrations of all the strikin 
Incidents. of the War, together with the Portraits o 
leading Officers and Statesmen, Tlans and Views o, 
Fortifications, Maps, etc., etc. 

Fifteen Numbers have already been publishea, con 
taining FOUP HUNDRED AND TWENTY EN- 
GRAVINGS, and an amount of reading matter 
equivalent to 4,000 oetavo pages. Among tne 1llus- 
trations (which embrace authentic views of ale places 
and positions rendered important by the incidents of 
the war), may be enumerated the following Por 
TRAITS, MAPs and PLANS: 

PoRTRAITS.—Generals Anderson and Beauregard’ 
Licut, Slemmer, of Fort Pickens; Gen. B. F Butler} 
Col. Ellsworth ; Maj.-Gen. Harney , Maj.-Gen. McClel- 
lan; Capt. Roger Jones; Col. Frank P. Blair; Gen 
Braxton Bragg ; me Gen. Banks; Brig.-Gen. Lyon; 
Gen Biegel ; Gen. terling Price; Gen. Ben. McCul- 
lough; Gen, Reseneranz; Brig.-Gen. Kenley; Col. 
Farnham; Maj.-Gen. McDowell; Brig.-Gen. Manse 
field; Col. Baker, of Oregon; Col. Corcoran, of N Y.; 
Brig.-Gen, Burnside; Col. Cameron; Col. Abel Smith; 
Col. Lewis Wallace; Gen. Runyon; Maj.-Gen. Fre- 
mont; Com. Stringham; Brig. Gen. Lane; Brig.-Gen, 
McKinstry; Col. Alfred M. Wood, ete. Also, Messrs 
A. B. Roman, of Louisiana; John Forsyth, of Ala 
bama; Martin J. Crawford, of Georgia (late Commis- 
sioners in Washington of the Southern Confedcra- 
tion); Edmund Ruffin, of Va.; Gov. Letcher, ‘ Va.; 
Gov. Dennison, of Ohio; Gov. Frank Pierpont, of 
Va.; Mayor Berritt, of Washington; Gov. Sprague 
of R. 1.; Gov. Curtin, of Pa.; Gov. Kirkwood, of 
Iowa; William H. Seward; Gideon Welles; Caleb B. 
Smith; Montgomery Blair; 8. P. Chase; Simon 
Cameron, and Attorney-General a8; Gen, 
Lander; Com. Wilkes; Gen, Veile; Com. Dupont; 
Gen. Sickles; Mrs. Capt. Ricketis, late Union Prisoner 
of War at Richmond; Maj. Edward N. Serrell, N.Y. 
Engineers: Bishop Ames, U. 8. Commissioncr to 
Union Prisoners; Com, A. H. Foote, U.S. N.; Flag- 
officer Goldsboro, U. 8. N.; 8. B. Brittan, Jr., Aid 
to Commodore Porter, U. 8. N.; Gen. 8. Bb. Buckner, 
Secesh : Maj.-Gen.J. A. Garfield, U. 8. A.; Maj. E. A. 
Kimball, U. 8. A.; Maj.-Gen. U.S. Grant, U. 8. A.; 
Lieut. J. L. Worden, U. 8. N.; Lieut. H, B. Hidden, 
U. 8. A.; Capt. J. Ericseon, Etc., Ete. 

MAPS AND PLANS.—Of the Seuthern and Border 
States, 26x24 inches; of Pamlico and Albemarle 
Sounds, N.C.; Forts Hatteras and Clark; Battle of 
Carnifex Ferry; Battle of Bull Run, officia)); Seat of 
War in Eastern Virginia; Manassas « unction and its 
approaches; Seat of War in Missouri; Uattle of Great 

el; Harper’s Ferry and surrounding country; 
Washington and adjacent positions; Cairo and sur. 
rounding country; Fortress Monroe and its vicinity; 
Plan of Battle of Philippi; Fortifications of Newport 
News; Pensacola Bay and Fortifications; Charleston 
Harbor and it approaches; Paducan and surroundin 
country ; Lexington, Mo., and vicinity; Fight at Chi- 
macomico; Bombardment of Fort Walker; Hilton 
Head Island; Approaches to Choricston and Savan- 
nah; Mouth of the Mississippi; Battle of Belmont, 
Ete., Ete. 

Each Number is exquisitely petated on fine thick 
paper, in large clear type, and is stitched in a cover 
with a beautiful Illustrated Title Page. 

Published every fortnight. Terms 
Number. 


forming a contemporary and perma. 


25 Cents per 


FRANK LESLIE, Publisher 
19 City Hall Square, N. Y, 
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AMONG THE NEGRO ‘‘ CONTRABANDS’’ EMPLOYED IN GATHERING COTTON ON THE SKA ISLANDS, PORT ROYAL-—FROM A SKETGII BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
MR. CRANF., 


THE WAR IN SOUTH CAROLINA—‘‘ PAY-DAY’ 


A REBEL TORPEDO aad | their diameter is 15 inches. In the interior is a bag pre- what remarkable and ludicrous, that although the rivers of 

F sumed to be impervious to water, and containing the explo- | Tennessee, Cumberland and Mississippi were studded with 

In the last number of our paper we gave a sketch of Colum- | sive materials. One end of the bag contains a mouthpiece, | these terrible engines, not one of them would go off. It would 

bus, in which a pile of torpedoes was shown. We now give | in which is inserted a pistol, perhaps an inch in diameter. | seem as though the humanity which had been driven from 

an exact picture of one of these intended to destroyour | There is a nipple on the end of the tube, arranged for the | the rebel breast had found a more congenial home in the 

ships. These deadly engines of destruction are about five | reception of a percussion cap, on which a hammer is made | impotently contrived sheet-iron abortions of treason and 
feet in length, of cylindrical form, and built of sheet iron; ' to act by means of a single lever arrangement. It is some- | barbarism. 


\ 
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A. Torpedo and bottom cone, made of heavy iron securely riveted. Body four feet long, cones one foot tu 
length each. ~~ 

B. Airchamber, made of sheet-zinc lightly fastened. 

C. Chamber containing seventy-two pounds gunpowder. 

D. Pistol, the muzzle of which rested among the powder. 

E. Firing-rod, with prongs, designed to catch on bottom of boat going against stream. 

F. F. Heavy iron bands for strengthening torpedo, and to which the anchors were attached. 

G. G. Weights to keep torpedo in position. Any obstacle from up stream would press down and pass over 
torpedo, while any boat going up com contact would discharge it. They were taken out of the 
Tennessee at Fort Henry, dnd dissected by H. Hamilton, gunner of the Conestoga. 


‘‘ WEAK DEVICES OF THE ENEMY ’’—ONE OF THE REBEL TORPEDOES, DESIGNED TO DESTROY THE NATIONAL 
GUNBOATS, TAKEN FROM THE CHAKKNEL OF 1HE TENNESSER RIVER, NEAR FORT HEXRY.--FROM A- SKETCH 
MAJOR PRANE J, WHITE, Ist REGIMEXT PRATEre s00°Ts.—esne Page 338 BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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